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Teachers  for  the  blind  must  be  as  Saint  Paul  says:  “All 
things  to  all  men.”  The  nature  of  their  calling  demands  that 
they  engage  in  the  unique  task  of  lifting  their  pupils  out  of 
the  abyss  of  dark  despair  and,  with  sound  judgment  and 
wisdom  determine  the  best  course  to  follow  in  their  fight  for  re- 
habilitation. Truly  a home  teacher  for  the  blind  is  a bridge  lead- 
ing from  mental  darkness  to  light. — 

Adaline  A.  Ruenzi 
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FOREWORD 


The  tenth  convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Lenox,  Boston,  September 
12  to  15,  1944,  with  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind 
as  the  host  organization,  and  Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker  as  chair- 
man of  the  local  entertainment  committee.  Due  to  war  condi- 
tions, the  biennial  convention  for  the  year  1942  "was  not  held.  The 
plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Conference  were  most  com- 
plete and  the  cooperation  extended  by  the  Massachusetts  Divis- 
ion was  extremely  cordial  and  efficient.  The  recorded  registra- 
tion included  100  delegates  from  eleven  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  although  the  attendance  was  much  larger  due  to 
the  presence  of  visitors  and  assisting  committee  members. 

Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  the  president,  presided  at  all  sessions  of 
the  Conference.  At  the  opening  meeting  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 12,  the  invocation  was  pronounced  by  Reverend  John  J. 
Connolly,  director  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Dr.  Julius  E.  Warren,  Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner  of  Education,  with  further  welcoming  re- 
marks by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Perkins  Institution,  Ar- 
thur F.  Sullivan,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  Francis  B.  lerardi,  manager  of  the  National  Braille  Press, 
and  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  editor  of  “Our  Special.”  There 
were  musical  numbers  by  Miss  Stephanie  Mierzewski  and  Miss 
Kathleen  Doherty,  while  the  accompanist  was  Miss  Rachel  Quant. 
The  program  address  was  by  Miss  Mary  E.  French  of  Rhode  Is- 
land on  “What  Is  Home  Teaching?” 

The  program  the  following  days  of  the  Conference  was  car- 
ried out  with  every  speaker  meeting  the  assignment  scheduled 
except  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  of  New  York,  who  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  in  the  West. 

Deserving  of  mention  was  the  fineness  manifested  by  the 
members  of  the  several  local  committees;  every  detail  was  car- 
ried out  with  the  completeness  and  quiet  efficiency  traditionally 
present  in  the  work  for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts. 
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WHAT  IS  HOME  TEACHING? 

♦Mary  E.  French 

Home  Teacher,  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind 


In  presenting  this  paper  I do  not  claim  to  have 
anything  new.  Before  such  an  audience  as  this  tha 

highly  presumptuous.  manv 

I have  first  tried  to  set  forth  some  facts  which  my  manj^ 

years  of  experience  have  led  me  to  believe  are  o specia 

portance.  ^ ,,0 

In  considering  the  question  What  Is  Home  Teaching. 

think  first  of  its  origin  and  history. 

Of  course  we  are  referring  to  Home  Teaching  of  the  adu 
blind,  and  it  should  be  so  specified  because  Home  Teaching  is 
used  in  other  lines  of  work  even  though  it  may  not  be  sO;  desig- 
nated. 

I know  that  in  at  least  one  state  Home  Teaching  of  foreign- 
born  housewives  was  introduced  as  a phase  of  the  Americaniza- 
tion program  because  it  had  proved  feasible  in  work  for  the 
blind  and  it  was  later  used  in  the  public  school  system  under 
certain  conditions.. 

" Home  Teaching  of  the  adult  blind  was  first  conducted  in 
this  country  by  a volunteer  organization,  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind.  This  organization  received  its  in- 
spiration directly  from  the  work  which  Dr.  William  Moon  and 
his  family  had  carried  on  in  England.  The  work  in  Pennsylvania 
was  inaugurated  and  presided  over  for  a number  of  years  by 
the  son  of  Dr.  Moon,  the  originator  of  the  embossed  type  which 
bears  his  name.  In  the  early  years  in  England  the  work  had 
very  much  the  nature  of  a home  missionafy  movement.  Dr. 
Moon’s  first  aim  was  to  enable  the  blind  to  read  the  Bible  and 
for  many  years  the  work  of  the  organization  in  Pennsylvania 
was  confined  to  the  teaching  of  reading. 

Home  Teaching  of  the  adult  blind  was  first  established  as 
a state-wide  work  under  government  direction  and  support  right 
here  in  Massachusetts  in  1900  and  we  have  one  of  the  first  teach- 
ers, Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside,  numbered  among  our  members.  Soon 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  learned  of  the  new  work  being  done 
in  the  neighboring  state.  The  late  John  Vars,  another  of  the 
early  teachers  here,  had  been  a resident  of  Rhode  Island.  He  car- 
ried the  good  news  to  an  influential  group  of  school  teachers  in 
his  home  state  and  Rhode  Island  became  the  second  state  to  es- 
tablish Home  Teaching  of  the  adult  blind  in  1904.  In  1910  the 
missionary  work  was  continued  when  the  late  Lydia  Y.  Hayes, 
another  of  the  original  teachers  in  Massachusetts,  resigned  her 
position  to  become  the  executive  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  Home  Teaching  became  an  important 
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branch  of  work  for  the  blind  in  that  state.  And  so  the  work  grew 
until,  after  forty-three  years,  (the  last  report  was  printed  a 
year  ago)  Home  Teaching  of  the  adult  blind  was  recognized  as 
an  important  and  valued  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  in  thirty- 
four  states  including  District  of  Columbia  and  a niunber  of  pro- 
vinces in  Canada. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  work  in  these  various  local- 
ities differs  widely  but  I believe  the  goal  toward  which  we  work 
is  the  same.  And  although  the  phraseology  used  in  stating  that 
goal  may  have  become  more  professional  I doubt  if  its  real 
meaning  has  changed  very  much  since  we  were  told  forty  years 
ago  to  teach  our  pupils  anything  that  would  make  them  happy 
and  useful.  The  late  Thomas  B.  Stockwell  who  at  that  time  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island  had 
heard  little  or  nothing  of  the  readjustment  of  the  blind  and 
there  was  no  department  of  rehabilitation  under  his  supervision: 
but  he  realized  that  our  aim  was  to  make  our  pupils  better  fitted 
to  resume  their  former  positions  in  the  family  and  community. 
He  knew  that  only  insofar  as  we  could  do  that  would  they  be 
happy  and  the  chief  means  toward  that  end  would  be  to  help 
them  to  be  useful.  So  I believe  we  can  say  now,  as  we  felt  then, 
that  the  aim  of  Home  Teaching  of  the  blind  is  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  client,  so  that  he  may  meet  the  conditions  of  his, 
darkened  life  with  its  necessarily  greater  limitations  with  the 
readjustment  of  all  his  faculties  so  that  he  may  continue  to  be  a. 
useful  member  of  society. 

This  sounds  like  a large  order  and  I do  not  claim  that 
Home  Teaching  can  do  it  all  alone  but  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  home  teacher  to  lay  the  foundation  for  such  a rehabilita- 
tion and  to  do  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  client’s  home 
and  then  when  that  point  is  reached  to  gladly  turn  the  work  over 
to  some  agency  that  can  carry  it  farther.  Everything  which  is 
done  for  the  pupil,  all  skills  which  are  taught  should  be  con- 
sidered as  means  to  an  end, — the  enabling  him  to  resume  a life 
of  usefulness.  To  attain  this  goal  each  client  should  be  consid- 
ered individually.  The  teacher  should  guard  against  having  too 
rigid  rules  for  her  work,  she  must  not  plan  to  teach  every  pupil 
to  do  something  to  earn  money.  While  I grant  that  the  ability  to 
earn  money  is,  in  many  instances,  an  important  means  of  attain- 
ing the  goal  toward  which  we  are  striving,  it  is  only  one  means 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  end  in  view. 

Some  persons  losing  the  sight  in  middle  or  advanced  life 
gain  a satisfactory  adjustment  to  new  conditions  without  the 
help  of  a knitting  needle  or  a bunch  of  cane.  Some  may  be  glad 
to  use  handwork  merely  as  a pastime  occupation.  I have  had 
pupils  made  quite  unhappy  because  they  received  the  impression 
that  they  were  expected  to  make  articles  for  our  sales  (I  must 
add  however,  that  they  are  the  exception  to  the  general  rule). 
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I also  think  it  is  a mistake  for  the  home  teacher  to  ^expect 

every  pupil  to  learn  to  read  or  even  to  ry  ° ' j gamest- 

wUl  not  be  misunderstood  m making  this  stat  ■ 

ly  believe  that  a blind  person  who  can  learn  to  J ^ 
bossed  type  with  any  degree  of  pleasure  is 

erally  speaking,  to  lead  a normal  life  than  one  w ^ijnes  in 

but  if  the  pupil  did  not  care  to  read  more  than  the  headlines  m 
newspapers  before  the  loss  of  sight  or  if  the  radio  and  Talk  g 
Book  give  him  all  that  is  desired,  why  should  the  individua 
40,  50,  or  60  years  be  required  to  spend  long  hours  unhappib 
trying  to  acquire  a skill  which  he  will  probably  never  use.  Per- 
sonally I wish  that  every  blind  person  might  learn  to  read  ana 
I regret  whenever  pupils  are  unable  to  learn  or  do  no  care 
do  so.  For  the  same  reason  I think  it  is  wise  for  them  to  learn 
some  form  of  handwork  even  though  they  may  not  pursue  it  as 
a means  of  earning  a living.  I just  wish  to  emphasize  the  fac 
that  neither  course  is  absolutely  necessary.  One  of  my  pupi  s 
who,  in  my  opinion,  has  made  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  ad- 
justments to  her  blindness  gave  up  the  Braille  after  a very  short 
trial  and  did  not  even  try  to  learn  to  knit. 


It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  later  years,  there  is  a danger  of 
to  much  standardization  in  home  teaching.  The  teacher  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  blind  client  is  the  one  to,  be  con- 
sidered. She  should  help  him  to  acquire  any  knowledge  or  skill 
which  will  be  of  service  to  him  and  she  should  continue  to  work 
with  him  just  as  long  as  she  can  give  him  such  help. 

Now  to  speak  briefly  of  the  word  in  my  subject,  which 
makes  this  type  of  teaching  different  from  any  other — THE 
HOME.  I am  sure  that  anyone  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
work  for  any  length  of  time,  will  agree  with  me.  The  surroun- 
dings are  not  always  pleasant,  the  lessons  may  have  to  be  given 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family  or  even  with  an  audience  of 
guests  and  there  is  a period  of  several  days,  perhaps  as  long  as 
two  weeks  during  which  time  the  pupil  often  has  no  one  to 
give  him  any  help  whatsoever.  Since  these  facts  ai’e  known,  one 
might  ask  “Why  has  not  a better  plan  been  found  during  these 
fourty-four  years?  Some  of  our  states  are  conducting  summer 
schools  for  the  adult  blind,  holding  them  in  the  regular  state 
schools.  I am  sure  these  must  be  of  great  value  to  many  blind 
persons,  but  what  is  there  for  those  who  are  physically  unable 
to  leave  home  or  for  those  newly  blind  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  do  so  and  for  whom  the  contact  with  so  many 
strangers,  among  new  surroundings,  would  be  mental  torture. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  that  in  home  teaching,  the  family 
can  be  reached  as  in  no  other  way.  In  many  instances  the  other 
members  of  the  family  need  the  personal  contact  with  the  home 
teacher  almost  as  much  as  the  blind  person  himself.  They  must 
learn  that  the  blind  member  of  the  family  is  neither  wonderful 
nor  helpless;  that  he  is  the  same  person  he  was  before  the  loss 
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of  sight,  with  the  same  likes  and  dislikes,  the  same  temperament 
and  characteristics.  They  must  learn  what  to  expect  of  the  new- 
ly blinded  father  or  mother,  husband  or  wife  and  what  not  to  ex- 
pect, where  help  is  needed  and  the  best  way  to  give  it.  In  all 
these  things  the  home  teacher  can  be  of  inestimable  value  and 
to  give  this  help  with  tact  and  consideration,  is  as  much  a part 
of  her  work  as  the  actual  lessons  given  the  pupil,  so  all  things 
considered,  I am  sure  we  agree  that  it  is  not  strange  that  home 
teaching  has  spread  throughout  the  country  and  is  rated  as  such 
an  important  part  of  the  program  for  the  adult  blind. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  individual  who  is  planning  to 
engage  in  home  teaching  as  a life  work?  Right  here  I think 
I should  apologize  for  using  the  feminine  pronoun  when  refer- 
ring to  Home  Teachers  throughout  this  paper.  This  does  not 
mean  that  I would  exclude  the  gentlemen  fiom  this  work,  in 
fact  I think  the  ideal  method  would  be  to  have  a man  and  wo- 
man cover  each  territory.  However  I have  known  so  many  more 
women  than  men  in  the  work  that  it  is  just  natural  for  me  to 
use  the  feminine  pronoun  and  with  your  permission  I will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

What  special  training  does  a prospective  home  teacher  need, 
should  a college  education  be  required?  First  of  all,  she  must 
have  the  right  personality.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Conference 
I presented  a paper  on  “THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A HOME 
TEACHER”,  in  which  I enumerated  one  for  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  perhaps  omitting  X.  I shall  not  buixlen  you  with 
that  list;  it  was  twenty  years  ago  and  I have  learned  that  no 
home  teacher  can  be  expected  to  be  a paragon  of  perfec- 
tion. She  should  however  have  an  intense  love  for  her  work 
and  not  look  upon  it  merely  as  a means  of  earning  a living.  She 
should  have  an  overwhelming  desire  to  help  her  fellow  blind, 
she  should  be  able  to  see  their  point  of  view,  even  the  ability 
to  place  herself  in  their  position.  Only  by  so  doing  can  she  be  a 
Torch  Bearer,  passing  on  to  those  less  fortunate  than  herself  the 
light  and  strength  which  she  has  received  from  devoted  teachers 
and  friends.  She  should  be  trained  in  all  hand  skills  which  it  is 
possible  for  a blind  person  to  pursue.  She  should  not  only  have 
this  knowledge,  she  should  have  the  ability  to  impart  what  she 
knows.  She  should  have  any  training,  college  courses,  work  in 
social  service  or  whatever  will  broaden  her  own  life  and  give 
her  a larger  prospective  to  help  her  in  understanding  the  needs 
of  others. 

I heard  a clergyman  say  recently,  that  the  breadth  of  a 
life  is  measured  by  sympathy  of  man  for  man.  That  is  the 
breadth  of  character  needed  by  a home  teacher.  Without  it  her 
work  will  be  of  very  little  value  to  anyone.  It  has  been  said  of 
the  late  Fannie  A.  Kimball,  one  of  the  first  home  teachers  in 
Rhode  Island,  that  her  work  was  her  life.  There  is  many  an 
other  among  our  home  teachers  of  whom  that  might  truthfully 
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■not  her  life  work,  but  her . life.  She  sees  the  great 


Sne  Ilclb  Lilt;  aaLioxav-tivii  •ja  y - 4.V.0+ 

shine  and  happiness  into  some  lives  and  every  such  life  that 
has  been  made  more  worth  the  living  through  her  efforts  is  sut- 
'ficient  reward,  together  with  the  words  of  the  Master  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  you  have  done 
it  unto  Me.” 


ADVANCED  BRAILLE 


*Ruth  Hayden 


Braille  Visitor  and  Teacher,  Massachusetts  State  Infirmary, 

Tewksbury 

It  is  always  a pleasure  when  a speaker  is  allowed  free 
choice  of  subject;  it  gives  one  the  delightful  opportunity  to  plead 
one’s  favorite  cause.  My  plea  is  for  a more  general  use  of  Ad- 
vanced Braille,  and  my  pleasure  would  be  doubled  if  this  subject 
were  a little  more  popular — or  even  a little  less  unpopular.  But 
it  is  ever  so  with  progress.  We  may  recall  the  story  of  the  man 
who  started  the  S.P.C.A.  He  was  sent  to  prison  for  protesting  be- 
cause a helpless  sheep  was  being  taken  to  market  tied  by  one  leg, 
with  the  weight  of  its  whole  body  dangling  over  the  side  of  the 
cart.  Sometimes  I feel  like  that  poor  sheep,  for  the  whole  weight 
of  public  opinion  leaves  the  champion  of  Advanced  Braille  hardly 
a leg  to  stand  on. 

It  is  a sad  commentary  on  the  education  of  the  blind  that  so 
many  of  our  teachers — especially  those  who  see,  do  not  know 
Braille.  When  we  were  in  school,  we  were  taught  to  read — we  just 
picked  up  writing.  The  first  writing  I can  recall  was  of  spelling 
words.  They  were  dictated  to  us;  and  if  a girl  didn’t  know  how 
to  make  some  letter,  the  teacher  asked  another  girl  to  tell  her 
how.  When  we  advanced  even  into  high  school,  most  of  our  writ- 
ing was  dictated,  slowly  enough  to  suit  the  slowest  writer.  All 
papers  for  the  teacher  to  read  had  to  be  done  in  full  spelling,  be- 
cause the  teacher  couldn’t  read  contractions.  No  wonder  we  grew 
up  thinking  they  were  too  hard  for  us  to  learn. 

I entered  normal  school  utterly  unprepared  to  take  notes  with 
seeing  students:  I couldn’t  write  as  fast  nor  as  long  as  they  could. 
I had  had  no  practice  writing  fast,  and  no  experience  reducing 
long  sentences  to  their  essence.  Perfectly  good  notes  that  cost  me 
tremendous  effort,  turned  out  to  be  useless,  because  they  were 
full  of  impromptu  short-cuts  that  became  meaningless  as  soon  as 
they  were  cold.  All  of  us  who  had  done  writing  in  cooperation 
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with  seeing  people,  have  waded  through  the  same  experience, 
just  because  no  teacher  had  the  knowledge  and  the  interest  to 
teach  us  the  right  right!  The  first  book  I ever  saw  in  Grade  Two 
was  “Milestones”  by  Arnold  Bennett  and  I read  it  thiough  with- 
out any  help  whatever.  It  was  quite  as  easy,  and  vastly  more  use- 
ful than  the  algebra  upon  which  we  lavished  two  precious  years. 
This  points  up  the  first  plea  in  favor  of  Advanced  Braille:  wouldn’t 
it  be  more  useful  to  us,  than  higher  mathematics  or  foreign  lang- 
uages? Why  shouldn’t  the  entire  Braille  system  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  as  penmanship  is  taught  in  public  schools?  Since  we  must 
be  fettered  by  Braille  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  shouldn’t  we  be 
masters  of  it,  and  experts  in  the  use  of  it?  We  like  to  think  we 
are  as  smart  as  other  people,  especially  the  English.  They  start 
learning  contractions  in  the  third  grade;  and  I am  told  that  be- 
fore the  war  they  had  over  300  books  in  Grade  Three.  Our  fa- 
mous Perkins  library  doesn’t  have  one.  I have  just  written  a 
book  about  Perkins,  and  it  is  full  of  approval  and  gratitude.  I 
am  not  questioning  their  judgment  for  failing  to  teach  us  the  en- 
tire Braille  code.  Our  leaders  followed  the  trend  of  their  time, 
but  times  have  changed.  And  unless  we  streamline  the  education 
of  the  blind,  they  will  suffer  much  more  than  we  have.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  guide  them  into  the  path  that  we  would  take  if  we  could 
pass  this  way  again. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  what  should  be  done  in  yie 
schools.  It  is  very  important  to  us,  for  we  are  the  product  of  the 
schools  (and  we  depend  on  the  schools  for  the  books  we  get  for 
teaching.)  The  home  teachers  who  do  not  like  Advanced  Braille 
would  like  it  if  we  had  been  using  it  from  our  high  school  days. 
This  brings  us  to  a second  point  in  favor  of  Advanced  Braille: 
those  who  know  it,  like  it!  If  you  ask  anyone  why  he  does  not 
like  Grade  Two,  the  invariable  answer  is:  “I  do  not  know  it  very 
well.”  Shouldn’t  we  who  are  blind  be  fully  educated  in  our  own 
particular  field?  This  question  applies  most  aptly  to  the  return- 
ing service  men.  Are  we  going  to  teach  them  to  make  brooms 
and  cane  chairs?  Or  are  we  going  to  teach  them  to  be  blind  ef- 
ficiently— to  read  and  write  and  find  their  way  around  with  the 
help  of  the  little  devices  we  use,  and  go  courageously  back  into 
the  world  they  loved?  Shall  we  make  them  feel  like  first  graders 
by  setting  them  to  learn  the  alphabet;  or  shall  we  start  them  at 
the  mature  mental  level,  and  teach  them  the  Braille  code  orally, 
thus  giving  their  minds  something  to  do  while  their  fingers  are 
developing  a sense  of  touch?  Of  course,  we  know  that  all  people 
cannot  be  taught  by  the  same  method.  But  we  also  know  that 
blindness  comes  to  the  body  before  it  comes  to  the  mind.  The 
mind  does  not  get  dull  and  discouraged  until  it  has  had  long 
weary  hours  watching  the  fingers  groping  and  the  feet  stumbling 
along  the  newly  darkened  trail.  If  we  could  keep  their  minds 
tensely  occupied,  these  returning  veterans  might  never  come  to 
know  the  blind  man’s  blues. 
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Grade  Three  is  well  arranged  for  oral  teaching. 

You  teach  the  letter  A,  and  the 
all.  You  teach  the  letter  B,  and  the  words  but,  better  br  ng,  b a , 
brought.  With  the  letter  C,  you  teach  can,  course,  Whilst  ciea^ 
cannot;  and  so  on.  While  the  fingers  learn  one  ^ew  letter  the 

mind  learns  five  new  words.  Presently  you  ^ach  the  signs  for 
these  words;  they  are  easy  because  they  are  all  alike,  each  s g 
followed  by  the  initial  letter.  It  is  very  simple,  and  by  the  time 
your  fingers  have  learned  the  alphabet,  your  mind  knows  123 

contractions. 

Phil  Baker  on  his  “Take  it  or  Leave  it”  program  often  says: 
“Write  with  Eversharp.  Write  faster,  and  think  faster!”  In  this 

phrase  there  is  a lesson  for  us.  We  could  think  better  if  we  gr^ 
up  in  reading  and  writing  faster.  There  is  something  about  the 
mechanics  of  Braille  that  regulates  our  speed.  We  move  our 

hands  across  the  page  at  about  the  same  rate  whether  the  line  la 
full  of  two-letter  words  or  of  ten-letter  words.  We  read  at  our 
average  speed;  but  the  inflow  of  ideas  is  faster  when  the  words 
come  nearer  together.  Hence,  when  we  use  a system  that  reduces 
500  of  our  commonest  words  to  the  space  of  two  cells,  we  speed 


up  the  process  of  reading  and  writing,  considerably. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  Advanced  Braille  does  not 
save  enough  space  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  learning  it.  Well — 
in  school,  at  least,  we  have  to  learn  something,  and  I doubt  if  any- 
one will  suggest  that  Braille  could  be  less  useful  than  Latin  or 
geometi’y.  In  a short  book.  Advanced  Braille  does  not  save  much 
space;  but  in  reading  it,  because  the  words  come  nearer  together 
there  is  quite  a saving  of  time,  and  in  writing  because  fewer 
characters  mean  fewer  dots,  there  is  great  saving  of  labor.  May 
I illustrate  with  the  short  sentence:  We  ai’e  glad  to  be  here. 

In  full  spelling  it  takes  23  cells,  58  dots.  In  advanced  Braille 
it  takes  10  cells,  27  dots.  This  means  that  the  one  writing  Advan- 
ced Braille  will  finish  sooner  and  be  much  less  weary  ^than  his 
plodding  neighbor.  Perhaps  you  feel  now  as  I do  when  we  are 
told  that  225  tons  of  coal  have  been  lost  by  a strike,  but  not  to 
care;  it  is  only  one-half  percent  of  the  total  output.  In  Advanced 
Braille,  the  little  saved  on  one  item  does  not  amount  to  much;  but 
that  little  margin  of  time  saved  on  all  our  reading  and  writing 
would  mean  a speed-up  not  just  in  our  outward  efficiency,  but 
in  the  development  of  a greater  capacity  for  thinking. 

When  I was  about  to  be  graduated  from  college,  the  head  of 
the  English  department  said:  “None  of  the  Perkins  people  should 
try  to  get  high  degrees  because,  while  you  know  the  facts  and 
your  work  is  good  in  quality,  it  is  impoverished  in  quantity.” 
I protested  that  since  we  type,  we  should  be  able  to  do  more  than 
those  who  work  by  hand.  He  said:  “You  should,  but  you  don’t. 
The  blind  as  a group  write  in  simple  sentences,  they  do  not  em- 
bellish, they  lack  the  easy  flow  of  graceful  language,  they  learn 
the  essentials — ^that’s  all  they  have  time  for!” 
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He  concluded  saying:  “Your  method  of  reading  and  writing 
is  too  limited  to  give  you  the  enrichment  that  seeing  people  pos- 
sess. Full  spelling  makes  us  like  that,  and  Grade  one-and-a-half, 
with  all  its  rules  and  restrictions,  is  more  of  a hindrance  than  a 
help.” 

Advanced  Braille  would  solve  this  problem,  in  part,  at  least. 
1 am  not  suggesting  that  anyone  who  does  not  like  Advanced 
Braille  should  learn  it.  But  I do  feel  that  teachers  should  know 
all  there  is  to  know,  and  should  be  able  and  willing  to  teach  any- 
thing that  one  pupil  might  find  helpful. 

I have  an  interest  in  those  who  like  literary,  rather  than  in- 
dustrial things.  Such  people  could  be  regularly  employed  copying 
books  from  full  spelling  into  Advanced  Braille,  and  copying  short- 
shorts  from  the  daily  newspapers.  We  shall  need  “new-deal” 
quantities  of  these  pocket-type  books  for  the  boys  who  will 
want  something  snappy  to  keep  them  busy  as  soon  as  they  get 
home. 

Their  first  books  should  be  easy  but  not  simple.  The  books 
should  be  small,  with  short  stories,  in  short  sentences  and  with 
short  words  and  word-signs.  As  soon  as  a pupil  can  tell  an  O from 
an  R,  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  read  the  for-sign  than  the  three 
letters  f-o-r.  If  we  teachers  believe  this,  our  pupils  will  accept 
it  as  true,  and  Advanced  Braille  will  be  welcomed  from  the  start. 
It  is  a code,  whether  we  start  with  letters  or  with  whole-word 
signs. 

This  is  an  age  of  speeding  progress;  let  us  keep  pace  with 
our  time  and  light  the  way  for  those  whose  chance  of  success  de- 
pends upon  our  experience  and  the  wisdom  we  can  draw  from  it. 


THE  SOCIAL  READJUSTMENT  PROGRAM  FOR 
BLINDED  SOLDIERS 

Alan  R.  Blackburn,  Jr., 

2nd  Lt.,  MA,  Plans  And  Training  Officer,  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital  (Sp),  Avon,  Connecticut 

The  Army  is  fortunate  to  have  its  school  for  blinded  soldiers 
located  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Connecticut  is  ideal  for  a so- 
cial adjustment  program  for  the  blinded,  because  there  is  concen- 
tration of  industry,  a good  sampling  of  different  types  of  farming, 
and  in  the  City  of  Hartford  opportunity  for  practice  in  retail 
selling.  More  important,  however,  a progressive  spirit  in  social 
service  exists  in  this  state,  which  makes  it  an  especially  fertile 
ground  for  instructing  men  who  are  learning  a new  way  of  life. 
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First,  let  me  define  the  problem:  It  is  a part  of  a very  large 
problem— the  veteran  who  is  returning  home.  Next,  it  is  part  ot 
the  problem  of  the  handicapped  veteran  who  is  returning  home 
and  finally,  the  problem  of  the  blinded  veteran  who  is  returning 
home.  Our  specific  problem  partakes  of  all  the  features  of  the 
larger  problems.  For  example,  the  blinded  soldier  rnust  ™ake  all 
the  adjustments  upon  his  return  to  his  community  that  any 
other  soldier  who  has  been  away  from  home,  and  has  undergone 
tremendous  experiences,  must  make. 

The  problem  of  Old  Farms  is  to  act  as  a way  station  or 
half-way  house  on  the  way  back  to  civilian  life.  We  are  like  a 
transformer  which  steps  down  from  high  voltage  to  lower  voltage, 
from  the  highly  charged  emotional  experiences  of  war  to  the 


quieter  and  less  exciting  experiences  of  peace. 

Our  problem  is  to  teach  a man  to  live  with  four  senses  when 
he  has  lost  the  Queen  sense  of  sight — to  teach  a man  to  have  con- 
fidence when  his  confidence  has  been  heavily  shaken,  to  teach  a 
man  to  fend  for  himself  when  every  inclination  within  him  cries 
to  be  cared  for  by  others. 

Our  men  as  a group  are  homogeneous  to  a large  extent,  which 


is  an  unusual  situation  in  work  with  the  blind.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  I mean — All  of  our  trainees  are  young.  All  were  in  perfect 


physical  condition  at  the  time  of  their  blinding.  All  are  newly 
blinded.  All  are  men — at  least  so  far.  We  have  had  no  WAC’s  or 
nurses — and  finally,  all  are  soldiers — men  who  have  had  a com- 
mon experience. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  are  a social  adjustment  center,  giv- 
ing an  intensive,  rapid  course  of  eighteen  weeks.  We  are  not  a 
training  center,  although  our  men  learn  many  things.  They  are 
learning  mostly  to  approach  civilian  life  and  to  seek  out  their  in- 
terests and  to  find  themselves.  We  are  not  teaching  men  skills  or 
professions  that  take  months  or  years  to  learn.  That  type  of  train- 
ing will  come  through  Veterans’  facilities  after  the  man  has  left 
the  Army. 

I can  hardly  do  better  in  explaining  our  approach  to  social 
adjustment  to  quote  the  Psychologist  Shaffer.  Of  social  adjustment 
he  says  the  following:  “The  concept  of  individual  integration 
must,  however,  be  supplemented  with  one  of  integration  in  so- 
ciety. When  the  inter-related  motives  of  a person  are  satisfied 
without  undue  emphasis  or  slighting  of  any  one  motive,  and  when 
this  is  achieved  with  consideration  for  the  adjustments  of  other 
persons,  then  a state  of  good  adjustment  may  be  said  to  exist.” 
How  do  we  attempt  to  effect  this  idea? 

We  do  so  by  moving  a man  through  a set  of  situations  which 
test  him  individually  and  as  a part  of  a community. 

The  prime  movers  of  our  program  are  actually  only  two.  In- 
terest and  friendliness.  All  other  considerations  hinge  upon  these 
prime  concepts.  For  example,  we  are  always  on  the  alert  to  catch 


any  interest  of  our  men  however  trivial  it  may  seem,  and  to  fol- 
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low  up  that  interest,  thereby  discovering  perhaps  some  avocation 
or  vocation  which  will  be  of  great  importance  in  his  future  life. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand  to  create  a feeling  of  friendliness,  we  do  a 
number  of  things  which  at  first  hand  might  seem  unimportant. 
We  come  down  to  meet  our  men  on  the  train  when  they  first 
come  in  to  Hartford  on  their  way  to  the  school.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  school  we  serve  them  hot  coffee  and  the  men  who  were 
their  friends  in  the  large  general  hospital  where  they  came  from 
greet  them  and  talk  with  them.  All  this  gives  the  man  a sense 
that  he  is  welcome. 

We  employ  what  we  consider  to  be  the  best  in  the  principles 
of  progressive  education,  especially  learning  by  doing,  finding 
your  interests  by  trying  out  a great  number  of  activities.  For  ex- 
ample, one  wounded  man  who  has  just  arrived  has  only  one 
thumb.  The  fingers  on  that  hand  being  shot  away  and  the  other 
forearm  being  destroyed,  but  he  says  most  hopefully,  “I  shall  try 
everything.  I am  probably  the  first  man  who  is  exactly  this  way 
and  I shall  pioneer  in  seeing  how  much  a human  being  can  do 
who  has  only  one  thumb.” 

Our  problem  of  discipline,  in  its  higher  sense,  is  most  import- 
ant. It  is  our  task  to  change  men  who  have  been  used  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  an  Army,  of  following  orders,  very  often  of  having 
others  think  for  them,  over  to  a self-discipline  where  the  man 
must  be  his  own  guide  and  his  own  director,  his  own  disciplinar- 
ian. Everything  we  can  do  to  instill  initiative  and  awaken  the  im- 
agination of  the  man  towards  his  future,  we  strive  constantly  to 
do. 

Another  problem  in  which  we  are  being  aided  by  the  boys 
themselves  is  to  face  frankly  the  fact  that  they  are  heroes,  that 
at  the  present  day  they  are  covered  with  glory  and  wear  a uni- 
form which  commands  immediate  attention  and  comment  where- 
ever  they  go.  But  our  trainees  who  have  already  left  the  school 
are  writing  letters  back  to  our  newspaper  which  by  the  way  is 
run  by  trainees.  One  veteran  says  to  our  trainees,  “Boys,  when 
you’re  out  in  real  life,  that  veteran’s  pin  looks  mighty  small  and 
you  are  just  a blind  civilian.”  One  of  the  most  important  fights 
all  of  us  wage,  trainees  and  staff  alike,  is  against  the  halo  effect 
which  tends  to  make  these  men  into  something  they  are  not.  I 
can  say  that  these  men  have  their  feet  on  the  ground,  nearly  all 
of  them.  The  greater  question  is:  Will  the  public  have  its  feet  on 
the  ground? 

Now  for  the  specific  program. 

First,  we  place  a tremendous  emphasis  on  guidance  and 
counseling.  There  are  constant  personal  interviews.  It  is  here  that 
we  come  to  know  the  man.  Daily  we  have  a morning  assembly  in 
which  a program  of  mental  hygiene  is  administered  unobtrusively 
and  in  small  doses.  Weekly  we  have  a general  guidance  meeting. 
Blind  men  successful,  from  the  outside,  come  and  talk  to  our  men. 
Industrialists  or  farmers  may  also  come  in,  or  we  may  have  a 
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general  meeting  among  ourselves  on  problems  which  interest  us 
at  the  moment. 

Of  real  importance  is  our  testing  clinic  where  we  collect  ob- 
jective data  on  aptitudes  of  the  men.  In  the  clinic  there  is  gathered 
together  by  our  testers  and  psychologist  the  total  Picture  o 
man’s  personality.  Medical,  intellectual,  psychological  facts  about 
his  interests,  bis  reactions  to  problems,  situations,  and  his  devel- 
opmental history.  From  this  mass  of  information  and  the  subjec- 
tive judgments  of  instructors  and  interviewers  we  construct  a pro- 
file which  is  our  considered  appraisal  of  the  man.  This  prcnile  as 
the  end  result  of  the  man’s  stay  at  Old  Farms.  It  records  his 
chief  plans  for  the  future,  his  adjustment  to  school  life,  the  mam 
pattern  of  his  personality,  and  recommendations  for  his  fut^e 
guidance.  This  profile  is  turned  over  to  Veterans’  Administration 
to  aid  them  in  making  a still  more  important  adjustment  to  the 
realities  of  the  veteran’s  community  life. 


The  second  part  of  our  program  is  orientation,  on  which  we 
also  place  great  emphasis.  By  orientation  we  mean  the  moving 
about  of  a blind  man  in  space,  whether  in  a room  in  his  own 
home,  about  the  grounds  of  our  school,  along  a quiet  residential 
street,  or  in  the  flurry  of  downtown  traffic.  I could  say  that  one 
of  the  Army’s  original  contributions  to  work  with  the  blinded  is 
the  systematic  development  of  a technique  of  orienting  blinded 
men. 


The  orientation  course  lasts  for  eighteen  weeks.  It  teaches  the 
man  to  walk  in  a straight  line,  to  visualize  facial  relationships,  to 
memorize  plans,  to  develop  his  muscle  memory,  to  be  aware  of 
auditory  cues,  to  utilize  the  hints  of  smell,  wind  pressure,  heat, 
cold,  which  guide  him  on  his  way. 

It  takes  up  also  the  specific  problems  of  entering  an  automo- 
bile, of  sitting  on  a chair,  of  going  up  and  down  steps,  of  travel- 
ing with  people. 

The  third  part  of  our  program  on  which  we  put  emphasis  is 
physical  reconditioning.  We  move  our  men  through  space.  We 
make  every  effort  to  keep  them  healthy.  We  have  a variety  of 
sports,  bicycling,  swimming,  golfing,  fishing,  hiking,  roller  skat- 
ing, ice  skating,  bowling,  indeed  the  list  is  much  longer.  There  is 
hardly  a sport  that  the  blind  do  not  engage  in.  Recently  our  men 
have  been  getting  a great  deal  of  fun  from  riding  a four  seater 
tandem  which  can  make  a speed  of  38  miles  an  hour  and  ranges 
at  this  fast  clip  around  the  countryside  about  Avon. 

The  fourth  phase  of  our  work  is  recreation.  This  mainly  con- 
sists of  social  activities.  There  are  lots  of  girls  who  come  to  Avon. 
We  are  eager  to  see  that  our  men  mbc  with  the  sighted  as  much 
as  possible.  There  are  young  ladies  who  come  every  evening  to  our 
Red  Cross  lounge  and  social  room.  There  we  have  dancing.  There 
is  also:  braille  books,  talking  books,  telephone  booths  which  of 
course  the  blinded  men  can  operate  themselves,  and  plenty  of  pop- 
ular records.  Men  like  small  parties  and  of  course  have  their  own 
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dates.  In  fact,  over  Saturday  and  Sunday,  our  men  have  made  so 
many  friends  in  these  parts  that  very  few  are  on  the  post  at  all. 
The  men  have  their  own  recreation  committee  and  it  is  they  who 
decide  what  kind  of  recreation  they  want. 

Now  we  come  to  the  large  phase  of  the  social  adjustment 
courses.  These  are  divided  up  briefly  as  follows:  First,  basic  skills 
in  practical  living.  This  includes  braille,  typewriting,  handwriting, 
memory  courses,  public  speaking,  even  cooking.  Second,  there  is 
the  large  field  of  industrial  skills;  manual  and  mechanical  apti- 
tudes. Here  we  introduce  the  men  into  the  use  of  their  hands 
through  our  Hobby  Shop,  our  woodworking  shop;  through  indus- 
trial skills  of  hand  assembly  and  power  machines,  gas  engines  and 
printing.  Third,  another  large  field  for  the  blind  is  selling,  espec- 
ially retail  or  stand  selling.  Each  of  these  fields  at  Old  Farms  re- 
presents a field  of  vocational  employment  in  which  the  blind  have 
succeeded  or  can  succeed.  Related  to  selling  are  courses  in  busi- 
ness management,  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic  and  business 
letters.  Fourth,  the  field  of  agriculture  is  surprisingly  popular. 
This  divides  in  two  main  groups  of  poultry  and  animal  husbandry. 
In  these  three  fields  industrial  skills,  selling,  and  agriculture,  our 
men  are  not  confined  at  all  to  the  iiill,  but  as  soon  as  they  have 
progressed  far  enough  they  go  out  into  the  nearby  communities. 
One  boy  for  example  works  milking  cows  on  a nearby  farm.  An- 
other man  has  been  working  down  hei’e  at  a stand  in  Hartford, 
and  many  of  pur  men  are  working  now  in  plants  in  and  around 
this  city.  The  fifth  group  is  professional  and  academic.  Here  we 
reintroduce  the  men  to  the  techniques  of  study,  taking  up  the  ba- 
sic subjects  of  mathematics  and  English.  We  also  have  history  and 
current  events.  We  have  just  instituted  a course  in  massage  and 
our  men  are  coming  down  to  the  Hartford  Hospital  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  equipment  which  is  there.  The  sixth  group, 
which  is  not  vocational  so  much  as  avocational  is  music.  However, 
we  have  one  man  who,  before  losing  his  sight  and  entering  the 
Army,  played  with  Artie  Shaw  and  other  big  bands.  He  is  plan- 
ning to  go  directly  back  into  this  work  as  a profession. 

Now  you  might  ask:  How  does  the  public  fit  in?  What  can 
they  do?  Let  me  give  you  a few  simple  rules  which  we  fervently 
hope  the  public  will  follow. 

Rule  1 — Don’t  start  a pace  of  service  you  can’t  maintain.  So 
many  good-hearted  people  start  out  with  a bang  in  serving  the 
blind  and  then  becoming  tired,  let  the  blind  down,  making  them 
more  bitter  than  if  they  had  never  tried  to  help  them  at  all. 

Rule  2 — Be  honest  with  yourself.  Analyze  your  own  thoughts 
on  blindness  and  handicaps  in  general.  If  it  bothers  you  to  be  with 
the  handicapped,  admit  this  feeling  and  don’t  try  to  suppress  it. 
Bring  it  out  in  the  open  and  attack  it  and  conquer  it.  Otherwise 
the  blind  will  always  know  that  it  is  a strain  for  you  to  be  with 
them. 
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big  general  hospital  when  I was  with  a discharge 
blind  He  went  to  buy  some  peanuts.  At  that  tune  t 
In  did  not  know  tha"  he  was  blind  and  on  >'a"d‘ng  hun  the 
Change  she  discovered  that  he  was  blind  so  she 
see”’  He  said  “No.”  She  then  said  “Your  are  blind?  and  he  said 
■'Yes.”  Finally  she  said,  “Oh,  you  poor  thing.”  The  public  unfor- 
tunately is  inconceivably  crude  and  almost  always  unconscio 


so. 

Rule  4— Don’t  be  over  solicitous.  Most  people  embarrass  the 
bhnd  by  trying  to  shove  them  about  or  heave  them  into  busses  by 
bodily  lifting  them,  or  racing  across  rooms  to  prevent  them  from 
going^  into  doors  which  they  probably  would  not  hit  at  all  any- 
way, or  reading  menus  in  a very  loud  voice  in  restaurants. 

Rule  5 — Be  constructive.  If  you  have  a job  to  give  the  blind 
give  it  to  him.  If  you  have  an  interest  which  you  can  present  to 
him,  do  it.  Above  all,  never  promise  anything  to  him  you  cant 
produce. 


Rule  6 — Learn  the  techniques  of  working  with  the 


Rule  7 — Be  natural.  The  most  frequently  asked  question  by 
public  audiences  is  whether  you  could  mention  the  word  “blind” 
and  use  the  word  “see”  in  front  of  blind  people.  Of  course  you 
can.  Be  yourself.  It  takes  a great  effort,  by  the  way,  to  be  your- 
self. The  .art  of  being  natural  might  almost  seem  to  be  the  art 
of  being  'unnatural.  Actually  it  does  take  study  in  an  unusual 
situation  to  be  natural. 


Rule  8 — Never  isolate  or  segregate  the  blind.  Never  make 
any  rule  if  you  are  in  an  organization  that  discriminates  against 
the  blind.  Never  put  them  apart  for  any  reason.  For  example,  in 
an  audience,  don’t  seat  them  in  the  front  row.  Let  them  sit 
where  they  wish  to. 


Rule  9 — Never  lie.  That’s  a good  old  rule  in  general,  but 
with  the  blind  its  especially  so  because  some  people  think  they 
can  get  away  with  telling  the  blind  an  untruth.  Actually  the 
blind  see  all.  Their  friends  tell  them.  Therefore  if  you  have  told 
some  white  lie  in  order  to  avoid  embarrassment,  the  blind  person 
99  times  out  of  a.  100  is  sui’e  to  find  out  later  and  will  then  never 
trust  you  again. 


Rule  10 — Always  keep  your  word  in  your  appointments  with 
the  blind.  I wish  I had  a dollar  for  every  blind  person  who 
waited  to  meet  a sighted  person  who  never  showed  up.  Again 
I say  it  is  amazing  how  callous  an  unconscious  public  can  be. 


Now  for  a final  summary  of  what  we  hope  our  men  will 
carry  away  with  them  from  Old  Farms  of  a general  nature, 
putting  aside  the  specific  training  and  adjustment  that  they 
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have  learned.  Here  are  the  general  attitudes  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  instill.  First,  health.  If  you’re  blind  you’ve  got  to  keep 
healthy.  Second,  develop  an  objective  attitude.  Get  back  and 
look  at  your  problems  and  solve  them  with  reason  and  not  emo- 
tion. Third,  give  attention  to  the  present  situation.  Do  it  now. 

Don’t  live  in  the  past  when  you  used  to  have  your  sight,  and 

don’t  look  ahead  to  the  long  years  without  sight.  Adjust  your- 
self to  the  day.  Fourth,  develop  your  sense  of  humor.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  blind  are  known,  and  it  is  true,  as  a cheerful 

group  of  people.  Fifth,  plan  your  activity.  The  blind  must  plan 

more  than  the  sighted.  Sixth,  find  satisfying  work  that  you  can 
do.  Seventh,  get  plenty  of  rest.  Eighth,  force  yourself  to  partici- 
pate in  social  events.  At  all  costs  avoid  being  sedentary  because 
that  is  one  of  the  curses  of  blindness.  Ninth,  find  an  intimate 
confidant.  If  you  are  very  lucky,  you  will  be  happily  married 
and  in  blindness  a congenial  wife  or  husband  is  almost  a solution 
to  the  handicap.  Lastly,  develop  insight.  “Know  thyself’’  I guess 
is  what  we  would  say.  Understand  your  limitations  and  you  will 
avoid  endless  hours  of  self  pity.  Know  your  strength  too  and 
you  can  surprise  yourself  by  the  ways  in  which  you  can  succeed. 
Let  me  make  one  concrete  suggestion  in  closing.  I believe  in  the 
next  war  that  every  nurse  should  have  at  least  one  month’s 
training  by  specialist  in  work  with  the  blind  so  that  all  over  the 
world  when  the  blinded  are  first  wounded  and  they  will  come 
in  contact  with  a nurse  they  will  receive  the  proper  therapy  in 
the  very  first  stages  of  their  newly  acquired  handicap. 


WHAT  THE  HOME  TEACHER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 

Emily  T.  Murchie 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Maine 

In  considering  what  the  home  teacher  should  know  about 
social  case  work,  let  us  discuss  for  a moment  the  term  social 
c^e  work.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a definition  of  social  case  work 
that  satisfies.  Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to 
suggest  three  essential  factors  implied  in  the  term.  First  it  deals 
with  an  individual  in  some  kind  of  social  difficulty,  a person 
with  his  own  distinctive  strengths  and  weaknesses,  his  hopes 
and  fears  which  make  him  different  from  all  other  people.  Then 
we  have  this  individual  in  his  own  particular  setting.  This  is  our 
second  essential.  His  setting  includes  the  person  himself,  his  im- 
mediate environment  and  his  group,  his  way  of  life  whose  roots 
go  far  back  into  the  past  not  only  of  himself  but  of  his  family 
and  his  culture.  And  the  third  essential  factor  in  social  case 
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work  is  service  by  "directef  towa^d'^Sabling  \im 

the  person  and  his  problem  ^ Psychological  Attitude!, 

to  meet  his  difficulties.  Ruth  Jee  of  case  work  is 

of  the  Visually  Handicapped  says  J values  of  life; 

an  appreciation  of  personality  helping  an  individual 

Us  service  is  directed  to  stimula  mg  and^^heW 

toward  self-fulfillment.  The  , . j handicap  in  harmony 

needs  help  in  learning  how  rel^tTonsS  to  others.  The 

with  himself  and  m a constiu  derive  a maximum  of 

case  worker  is  in  a Posi  ion  to  help^  him^denve^^ 

:;d  tere?;tsLThe  « to  attain  the  objectives  for  which 
it  was  established.”  . cnmo  of 

the  dev*pme“s  fn  f„cia“‘wotfaS  X' 

“T:  :h°ert«re"in“;he  objectives  o<  social  case 
work  and  home  teaching?' 

Do  the  techniques  of  social  case  work  and  home  teach- 
ing differ? 

What  can  social  case  work  contribute  to  t e 

teacher  to  increase  her  skill  in  dealing  ^/^h  her  cl  ents 
and  to  strenghten  her  ability  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  those  she  serves? 

As  we  think  of  the  field  of  social  work  today  perhaps  we 
forget  that  as  a profession  it  is  still  young.  Social  work  itself  is 
nothing  new  nor  is  it  confined  to  practitioners  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial work.  The  kindliness  of  neighbors  which  has  always  come 
to  the  aid  of  persons  in  trouble  is  based  on  understanding  of  the 
person,  his  situation  and  the  desire  to  be  of  service.  The  medical 
profession  has  always  realized  the  importance  of  the  patient  s 
personality  and  environment  and  the  establishment  of  mutual 
confidence,  respect  and  understanding.  The  term  physician-patient 
relationship  is  accepted  by  all  of  us  as  a fundamental  part  of 
medical  care.  Teachers,  clergy  and  others  often  do  highly  skilled 
casework  under  other  names.  However,  as  a profession  social 
work  has  seen  most  of  its  development  within  the  past  fifty  years. 
During  this  period  came  the  first  establishment  of  a school  of  so- 
cial work.  Social  work  practice  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century 
may  be  thought  of  as  roughly  divided  into  relief  giving,  institu- 
tional work  and  work  with  children.  Some  indication  of  the 
sweep  of  social  work  today  and  its  increasing  responsibilities  in 
the  future  was  evident  in  the  recent  National  Conference  of  So- 
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cial  Work  held  in  Cleveland.  Five  main  sections  dealt  with  Social 
Case  Work,  Social  Group  Work,  Community  Organization,  Social 
Action  and  Public  Welfare  Administration.  In  addition  there  were 
many  special  groups  which  met  to  consider  developments  in 
specialized  services.  Of  particular  interest  in  these  special  groups 
were  those  related  to  service  to  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  and  their  dependent  families,  the  maintenance  of  the 
home  front  and  the  planning  for  a return  to  a peace-time  econ- 
omy. One  of  the  significant  developments  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence this  year  was  the  greatly  increased  participation  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  the  program. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  field  of  social  work 
the  practice  of  social  case  work  has  changed.  The  sciences  of 
psycnology,  medicine,  and  sociology  have  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  the  development  of  social  work  philosophy  and  practice. 
Through  scientific  research  a large  body  of  knowledge  has  been 
made  available  to  social  workers  through  which  they  have  bee.n 
enabled  to  increase  their  professional  competence.  This  contribu- 
tion of  the  sciences  will  be  increasingly  valuable  in  the  future. 
We  think  of  the  earlier  practice  of  social  case  work  as  activities 
mainly  carried  on  in  efforts  to  change  the  client’s  environment, 
pernaps  sometimes  without  too  much  consideration  of  whether  the 
client  wanted  his  environment  changed.  As  . social  workers  have 
attained  more  understanaing  of  personality  and  the  emotional 
drives  and  needs  of  all  people,  they  are  able  to  apply  this  un- 
derstanaing  in  their  case  work  practice.  Life  for  most  of  us  is  a 
succession  of  choices  between  such  basic  things  as  food,  shelter, 
clotnmg  and  security  on  the  one  hand  and  the  things  we  want 
such  as  recreation,  entertainment,  travel  or  what  not.  For  each 
person  the  choice  depends  upon  what  for  him  has  the  greatest 
value.  Many  of  these  values  are  intangible.  As  the  case  worker, 
through  study  and  application  of  scientific  principles,  becomes 
more  aware  of  the  unuerlymg  motives  of  all  human  behavior,  he 
is  able  to  see  his  client  s behavior  in  proper  perspective  and 
through  understanding  is  able  to  accept  and  serve  him.  Social  case 
work  must  have  respect  for  human  personality  as  well  as  under- 
standing of  its  motives.  It  must  be  warm  and  sympathetic,  re- 
sponsive both  to  the  spoken  and  to  the  unspoken  word,  it  must 
make  the  client  realize  that  the  worker’s  interest  is  centered  up- 
on him  and  that  the  client’s  situation  is  important  to  him.  It 
must  include  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  client  to  be  served  by 
the  worker  and  participation  by  the  client  in  plans  for  his  wel- 
fare. It  is  important  for  the  social  worker  to  have  security  in  his 
own  ability  to  be  of  service.  He  needs  to  have  the  confidence  and 
sureness  of  touch  which  grows  out  of  understanding  the  scientific 
foundation  of  his  work.  He  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  influence  of 
personality  on  personality  both  within  the  client’s  group  and  in 
his  own  relationship  with  the  client.  He  needs  to  have  ready 
knowledge  of  and  ability  to  use  the  community  resources  which 
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'are  available  for  the  client  and  he  needs  to  have  ability  ^ work 
cooperatively  with  other  agencies  in  the  interests  of  the  die  . 

Social  case  work  is  carried  on  in  many  spheres  and  at  various 
levels.  It  may  deal  with  all  aspects  of  the  client’s  personality  and 
situation.  It  may  be  a continuing  process  over  a long  period 
time  or  it  may  deal  with  only  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  total 
picture.  Fundamentally  its  approach  is  the  same.  It  is  based  on 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  individual,  exploration  with 
the  client  of  the  difficulties  needing  treatment,  decision  as  to  the 
ability  to  help  and  service  directed  toward  aiding  the  client  solve 


his  difficulties. 

Mr.  Norton,  twenty-eight  years  old  and  single  was  first 
known  to  the  agency  for  the  blind  briefly  in  1934  when  he  was 
referred  by  the  hospital  for  assistance  in  obtaining  employment 
in  which  good  eyesight  was  not  essential.  The  hospital  reported 
the  diagnosis  was  retinitis  pigmentosa,  vision  was  “not  good  and 
would  become  progressively  worse.  The  worker  found  Mr.  Nor- 
ton fixing  an  automobile  in  the  lot  next  his  home.  He  said  the 
doctors  had  told  him  nothing  could  be  done  for  his  eyes.  He  did 
not  know  the  amount  of  his  vision  but  did  not  consider  himself 
blind  at  all.  He  was  able  to  read  the  daily  paper  but  had  diffi- 
culty in  moving  about  the  house  without  stumbling  over  the 
furniture.  The  worker  learned  he  had  attended  high  school  and 
taken  a correspondence  course  in  electrical  engineering.  He  had 
been  employed  as  a machinist  by  the  Brown-Shelton  Company  for 
fourteen  years  and  was  laid  off  when  the  company  went  out  of 
business  during  the  depression.  Mr.  Norton  did  not  believe  the 
agency  could  be  of  service  to  him  and  there  was  no  further  con- 
tact until  six  years  later  when  he  requested  help  in  obtaining  in- 
formation for  his  draft  board.  His  vision  was  found  to  be  20/70 
in  each  eye  with  inability  to  read  print  and  visual  fields  limited 
to  less  than  five  degrees  in  each  eye.  He  asked  for  help  in  find- 
ing employment  and  for  some  months  efforts  were  made  to  steer 
him  into  a suitable  job.  The  record  states  “He  likes  outside  work 
rather  than  inside  because  he  can  see  better  in  a brightly  lighted 
room  than  a dim  one.  He  travels  on  the  street  alone  and  can  us- 
ually find  his  way  without  trouble.  He  dreads  being  on  the  street 
after  dark.  He  says  he  can  read  the  headlines  of  a newspaper.’’ 
The  employment  service  sent  him  on  a jpb  with  a landscape  gar- 
dener but  h«  worked  only  one  day.  Later  it  developed  the  job 
was  to  mow  a lawn  with  a power  driven  machine.  During  the 
haying  season  he  was  hired  by  a farmer  and  put  to  work  clean- 
ing old  hay  out  of  the  barn.  He  fell  through  a trap  door  and  sus- 
tained a leg  injury  which  laid  him  up  for  a month.  He  wanted 
3 job  near  at  home  so  he  would  not  have  to  be  on  the  street  af- 
ter dark.  On  one  occasion  he  refused  a job  that  was  on  the  other 
side  of  town.  He  said  he  did  not  like  to  travel  on  buses.  He  could 
never  teU  whether  there  was  a vacant  seat.  Efforts  to  find  suit- 
able employment  were  unavailing  and  in  December  1943  he  re- 
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ceived  an  Aid  to  Blind  grant.  An  eye  examination  at  this  time 
showed  further  loss  of  vision  to  15/200  in  each  eye  with  teles- 
copic fields  and  poor  prognosis.  He  was  refeiTed  to  the  home' 
teacher  who  found  he  had  enjoyed  reading  in  the  past  and  she. 
was  able  to  interest  him  in  learning  braille.  He  said  he  did  not 
care  to  have  handcraft  instruction  as  he  thought  of  that  as  some- 
thing blind  people  did  and  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  a 
blind  person.  He  still  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  find  employment 
in  industry.  The  home  teacher  visited  Mr.  Norton  regularly  for 
about  five  months.  He  proved  to  be  an  apt  pupil  and  learned  to 
read  and  write  braille  with  ease.  As  he  gradually  became  at 
home  with  the  teacher  he  was  able  to  express  his  feelings  to  her. 
He  rejected  the  idea  of  blindness  but  admitted  his  fear  of  blind- 
ness and  his  fears  of  the  physical  limitations  his  defective  vision 
imposed  upon  him.  He  said  that  some  of  the  workers  who  had 
called  upon  him  did  not  seem  to  understand  his  difficulties  in 
getting  about.  He  could  not  depend  upon  his  vision  to  guide  him. 
He  told  her  of  his  experience  with  the  power  driven  lawn  mower 
and  his  fear  that  he  could  not  avoid  obstacles  with  it.  He  spoke 
of  the  work  in  the  barn  which  he  had  taken  because  it  would 
not  require  much  sight.  No  one  had  told  him  about  the  trap 
door.  These  experiences  and  similar  narrow  escapes  had  des- 
troyed his  self-confidence.  Talking  about  his  fears  and  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  home  teacher  that  his  doubts  and  fears  were  im- 
derstandable  relieved  some  of  his  tension.  Her  adjustment  to  her 
own  blindness,  her  poise  and  maturity  helped  him  to  face  his  own 
loss  of  vision  and  to  accept  it  as  a handicap  to  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  As  the  home  teacher’s  visits  continued  Mr.  Norton  talked 
with  her  about  a job  but  still  expressed  doubt  about  transporta- 
tion. The  teacher’s  confidence  in  him  and  her  reassurance  grad- 
ually built  up  his  courage.  He  agreed  to  a referral  to  the  Voca- 
tional Advisor  who  discussed  with  him  his  capabilities  and  the 
adjustments  which  could  be  made  in  meeting  his  transportation 
difficulties.  A short  time  later  he  was  placed  in  a large  bakery 
on  a job  folding  boxes  for  which  he  received  fifty  cents  an  hour. 
In  two  weeks  he  attained  good  speed,  his  production  equalled 
that  of  sighted  employees  and  he  had  made  a good  adjustment 
to  the  job.  He  was  traveling  to  the  plant  by  bus  in  the  morn- 
ings and  had  become  a member  of  a share-your-ride-club  which 
gave  him  transportation  home  at  night. 

What  was  it  in  the  handling  of  this  situation  by  the  home 
teacher  which  brought  to  successful  termination  efforts  which  had 
been  directed  toward  the  same  goal  for  years?  Everybody  wanted 
Mr.  Norton  to  have  a job.  He  wanted  it  himself,  various  social 
workers  who  had  known  him  had  spent  much  conscientious  effort 
in  trying  to  direct  him  into  employment,  the  employment  ser- 
vice had  tried  to  find  the  right  opening  for  him.  All  of  this  had 
been  to  no  avail  because  none  of  them  had  touched  the  real  dif-' 
ficulty — Mr.  Norton’s  own  inner  self,  his  fears  of  accepting  his 
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physical  condition,  his  lack  of  ^^he  home  teacher  by 

Lund  and  his  fear  of  -'^^1  by  her  understanding  of 

her  acceptance  of  him  as  an  individual,  by 

his  confusion  gave  him  the  oPP°^tu  y Gradually  through 

difficulties  and  relieve  some  to  help  him  to 

example  and  through  really  faced  them,  to  build 

accept  his  limitations  and,  once  having  rea  y 

up  courage  to  act.  such  immediate 

Not  all  of  a home  teacher  s work  h ^ perhaps  of  the 
results  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  ^g^gj^ed  service  over  a long 

L^rh^psT^er  IchS^ 

Ihe^agl  of  seven  due  ^ ^i'n  thT  pub- 

which  was  not  determined,  f^e  ^“ended  t g 
lie  school  before  her  loss  of  sight.  Eater  sne  wem 
for  the  blind  for  a year  but  became  homesmk  and  as  her  P 
f.nts  were  honeful  that  her  vision  wmuld  be  restored,  sn 
allowed  to  remain  at  home.  Her  health  was  reported  to  be  good 
except  for  obesity  and  need  of  dental  care.  When  Miss  Allen  first 
became  known  to  the  home  teacher  she  was  living  with  her  pa 
Lts  who  maintained  a fairly  good  standard  of  living  but  with 
the  death  of  the  parents  she  became  wholly  dependent  upon  a 
married  sister  and  her  husband  with  five  small  children^ 

Aid  to  Blind  grant  provided  for  her  personal  expenses.  During 
the  mother’s  lifetime  she  had  waited  on  Miss  Allen  hand  and 
foot  doing  everything  for  her  and  increasing  her  dependency.  The 
home  teacher’s  record  is  a long  one  showing  continuous  contacts 
for  fourteen  years.  During  the  first  five  years  Miss  Allen  learned 
to  knit  well  but  required  constant  supervision,  she  learned  to 
wait  on  herself  and  even  to  help  a little  with  the  cooking,  she 
learned  enough  braille  to  read  the  directions  for  her  knitting 
which  the  teacher  copied  for  her.  She  was  able  through  sales 
conducted  by  the  agency  to  earn  approximately  $50  to  $60  a 
year.  At  one  time  she  had  an  opportunity  to  increase  her  earn- 
ing by  placing  her  work  with  another  agency  but  “after  much 
thinking  and  some  sleepless  nights  decided  not  to  work  for  the  sec- 
ond agency.  She  says  when  the  visitor  from  that  organization  came 
to  her  with  materials  she  was  at  first  tempted  to  aedept  the 
work  because  she  thought  she  could  earn  a little  extra  money 
but  when  she  came  to  realize  her  agency  was  planning  to  con- 
tinue its  sales  work  she  could  not  turn  her  back  on  her  own 
agency  and  her  home  teacher  and  feel  comfortable  about  it.  Miss 
Allen  says  her  contact  with  the  home  teacher  has  meant  more 
to  her  than  the  income  from  her  handcraft  work.”  In  1941  a 
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change  occurred  in  the  family  situation  due  to  the  death  of  Miss 
Allen’s  sister.  After  a time  she  told  the  home  teacher  that  she 
wished  to  move  as  her  brother-in-law  was  drinking  heavily  and 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  made  himself  very  obnox- 
ious. With  the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  Charities  Bureau  and 
the  Public  Assistance  worker  the  agency  was  able  to  make  a 
plan  to  establish  Miss  Allen  in  a home  with  her  brother  a wid- 
ower, who  was  employed  on  WPA.  After  somewhat  less  than  a 
year  the  brother  died,  and  Miss  Allen  continued  to  live  in  the 
same  home  alone.  During  this  time  when  Miss  Allen  was  learn- 
ing to  keep  house  and  later  to  live  alone  the  home  teacher  en- 
couraged her  in  developing  her  independence  and  skills  and  also 
took  responsibility  in  assisting  her  to  register  for  fuel  rationing, 
getting  an  adequate  stove  and  gave  similar  minor  services.  The 
following  year  with  the  opening  up  of  employment  opportunities 
for  blind  persons  in  the  vicinity.  Miss  Allen  was  interviewed  by 
the  Vocational  Advisor  of  the  agency  and  considered  employ- 
ment outside  of  the  home.  She  decided  getting  back  and  forth 
to  work  would  present  insurmountable  difficulties  and  she  pre- 
ferred to  continue  her  work  in  home  industries.  The  home  teach- 
er is  continuing  her  weekly  contacts,  teaching  her  new  knitting 
procedures  and  supervising  her  work.  With  this  supervision  her 
work  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  for  her  time  to  be  fully  occupied 
with  orders.  The  home  teacher  comments  “she  knits  well  but  re- 
quires close  supervision  chiefly  because  she  has  no  one  to  help 
her  in  measui'ing  her  work.  She  can  knit  sweaters  both  in  Ger- 
mantow  and  Saxony  and  has  knitted  mittens.  It  is  not  wise  to 
give  her  very  delicate  material.  She  needs  a teacher  to  plan  and 
supervise  her  work  and  to  write  her  patterns  for  her  in  braille.” 

Constant  unremitting  service  over  a long  period  of  years  has 
helped  this  woman  change  from  an  unproductive,  extremely  de- 
pendent member  of  society  to  a person  able  to  manage  her  own 
home  and  her  own  life,  to  be  occupied  in  a way  which  she  en- 
joys and  by  which  she  has  become  at  least  partially  self-support- 
ing. True,  without  the  continued  help  and  encouragement  of  the 
home  teacher  she  might  slide  back  into  her  former  inadequacy 
and  this  is  a case  record  which  will  probably  never  be  neatly 
tied  up  and  marked  closed.  In  periods  of  emergency  the  teacher 
has  known  how  to  use  community  resources  to  provide  service 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  need  arises. 

Mr.  Brown,  forty-four  years  old  and  divorced,  was  referred 
to  the  agency  for  the  blind  by  a large  state  institution  in  which 
he  had  received  convalescent  care  for  seven  months  following 
hospitalization  because  of  sudden  blindness.  His  left  eye  had 
been  removed  and  there  was  no  vision  in  the  right.  His  general 
health  was  fair.  His  physician  reported  that  although  the 
client  had  been  known  as  a periodic  drinker  in  the  past 
he  had  apparently  adjusted  to  the  absence  of  alcohol  with  a 
minimum  of  discomfort  and  shown  no  signs  of  irritability  be- 
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cause  of  its  absence.  The  institution  brothers  and 

ting  Mr.  Brown  into  the  to  do  with  him. 

sisters  in  the  city  who  refused  a to  his  handicap  and 

However;  he  had  made  flashed  one  year  in 

was  well  liked  in  the  instituti  . . . from  a commercial 

high  school  and  had  Sittle  information  could  be 

school.  His  employment,  about  which  lit 

obtained,  had  been  mainly  m ma  several  years  previously, 

job  was  at  the  City  ^Terest  n 

Mr  Brown  had  expressed  interest  in  ledinu  e ric 

skills  which  he  thought  would  occupy  his  time  an 
would  like  to  return  to  the  community. 

A report  from  the  social  service  exchange  revealed  that  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  wife  as  well  as  his  parents  had  been  known  t° 
many  social  agencies  in  the  commumty  for  the  ^ 

The  records  showed  that  he  was  the  oldest  of  six  children  th^ 
he  left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  go  to  work  though  h 
continued  to  attend  high  school  evenings.  At  the  age  of 
he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  which  he  served  for  nine  years.  Du 
ing  this  period  he  married  a woman  in  another  city  and  was  di- 
vorced for  non-support.  There  were  no  children.  Following  his 
discharge  from  the  Navy  he  was  known  to  the  Municipal  Lodge 
intermittently  as  an  inveterate  drinker.  In  1939  he  was  sentenced 
in  the  District  Court  as  a common  drunk  and  placed  on  probation. 

Mr.  Brown’s  family  were  also  known  to  many  agencies.  His 

parents  were  separated  and  his  father  and  brother  were  also 

known  as  heavy  drinkers.  One  member  of  the  family  had  a po- 
lice record  for  assault  and  larceny.  In  view  of  these  reports  the 


institution  reconsidered  its  plan  for  immediate  return  of  Mr. 
Brown  to  the  community  and  it  was  advised  that  he  remain  at 
the  institution  but  receive  the  services  of  a home  teacher. 

The  home  teacher  found  Mr.  Brown  a friendly,  genial  per- 
son, interested  in  sports  and  at  the  time  of  her  first  visit  look- 
ing forward  to  listening  to  the  World  Series  on  his  small  radio. 
He  told  her  he  enjoyed  reading  and  thought  he  would  like  to 
learn  braille.  The  teacher  taught  him  to  make  a leather  belt, 
during  her  first  visit  and  planned  with  him  to  start  his  instruc- 
tion in  braille.  He  thanked  her  for  coming  and  said  he  would  be 
looking  forward  to  her  next  visit  in  two  weeks.  The  braille  les- 
sons were  started  and  Mr.  Brown  made  excellent  progress.  The 
teacher  told  Mr.  Brown  she  would  bring  him  a deck  of  brailled 
playing  cards  when  he  was  ready  for  them.  He  showed  much 
interest  in  this  idea  and  said  he  would  enjoy  cards.  After  a few 
weeks  the  teacher  gave  him  the  cards  which  he  soon  learned  to 
use.  On  one  occasion  when  the  teacher  finished  the  lesson  a Gray 
Lady  was  waiting  to  play  cards  with  him.  Throughout  the  win- 
ter these  three  activities  were  carried  on.  He  progressed  to  Grade 
II  in  braille,  learned  to  play  several  simple  card  games  with 
other  residents  of  the  institution  and  became  Quite  proficient  in 
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leather  work.  The  teacher  reported  “He  has  made  excellent  pro 
gress  in  handwork  and  applies  himself  to  any  task  with  diligence.” 
At  the  end  of  a year  readjustment  into  the  community  is  defin- 
itely being  planned.  Public  Assistance  will  provide  an  Aid  to 
Blind  Grant  to  supplement  his  earnings  through  home  industries. 
Later  on,  if  his  physical  condition  is  satisfactory,  industrial  place- 
ment will  be  considered. 

As  with  Miss  Allen,  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Mr.  Brown’s 
return  to  the  community  is  full  of  problems.  A start  in  his  re- 
habilitation has  certainly  been  made.  Whether  the  deeply  in- 
grained habits  of  his  previous  life  will  reassert  themselves  when 
he  has  freedom  of  activity  to  resume  his  old  associations  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  know  it  has  taken  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
home  teacher  and  confidence  in  Mr.  Brown  to  enable  her  to  set 
the  wheels  in  motion  which  will  return  him  to  his  accustomed 
way  of  life.  We  may  be  sure  she  will  be  actively  participating  in 
his  readjustment  to  society. 

Finally  we  might  consider  briefly  an  additional  type  of  ser- 
vice of  the  home  teacher  which  it  seems  probable  will  be  devel- 
oping in  the  immediate  future.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  service 
which  home  teachers  may  be  asked  to  give  to  vocational  rehabil- 
itation clients.  We  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  pre-voca- 
tional  service  and  treatment  in  adjustment  to  blindness  which 
the  home  teacher  is  qualified  to  perform  and  has  been  doing  for 
many  years.  This  will  be  increasingly  important  as  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  develops.  The  case  of  Mr.  Norton  is  an  il- 
lustration. A somewhat  different  focus  and  a much  simpler  ser- 
vice may  sometimes  be  requested  in  active  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion cases. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  cooperative  service  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Harold  Burton  who  is  being  trained  as  a dictaphone  oper- 
ator under  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Because  he  still 
has  fairly  adequate  vision  he  had  felt  no  need  of  acquiring  the 
use  of  braille  and  typing  even  as  practical  tools  for  his  own  con- 
venience. He  is  interested  in  office  work  and  definitely  wanted 
a white  collar  job.  The  Rehabilitation  Officer  discussed  with  him 
various  possibilities  but  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  his  having 
the  use  of  braille  and  typing  in  whatever  work  he  planned  to  do. 
As  a result  a pre-vocational  course  of  training  was  planned.  A 
commercial  school  is  giving  typing  instruction  which  is  adjusted 
to  his  visual  limitations  and  as  part  of  his  regularly  scheduled 
program  the  home  teacher  goes  to  the  school  for  a weekly  les- 
son in  braille.  He  has  made  good  progress  in  his  typing  and  be- 
came interested  in  dictaphone  work.  The  home  teacher  will  con- 
tinue her  braille  instruction  until  he  has  sufficient  skill  to  use  it 
in  a practical  way. 

The  home  teacher  has  here  a specific  and  purely  teaching 
service  to  perform.  The  casework  responsibility  is  carred  by  the 
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" ‘'^rr^v.wea  o„l.  a ^ «.es  o,  the  -^e  « 
work  but  even  in  this  lim.ted  frog,  we  see^the^^ 
variety  of  services  which  she  social  treatment 

teaching  case  ot  the  d.ctaphge  s^eggo 

of  the  emotional  problems  of  M . narticular  service  the 

levels.  Always  the  goal  is  ^ Pf  “ ^ 

client  can  use  which  will  enable  him  to  ^ 

the  problems  of  his  P^^ticular  situation.  ^ 

works  with  individuals.  The  ^ften  is  her 

person  in  his  home  and  her  and  his  limi- 

interpretation  to  his  family  of  both  P new.  This 

tations.  Home  teachers  will  perhaps  say  this  t g 

is  the  way  we  have  ^ °P«^  f i^^^hich  X h^^^^  teacher 

presented  by  the  client  and  of  the  ^^^Pf^ance  of  providing  ser 
vice  to  meet  his  needs,  both  tangible  and  intangible.  If  this  is  a 
Ia?r  aiumption  may  we  not  agree  that  the  objectives  of  socia 
casework  and  home  teaching  are  essentially  the  sarne  and  that 
home  teaching  is  but  one  special  current  in  the  broad  stream  of 

social  case  work?  . 

It  is  true  that  home  teaching  has  its  unique  techniques  and 
in  her  teaching  role  the  home  teacher  perhaps  has  a different  ap- 
proach and  special  skills  to  enrich  her  contribution.  Her  ability 
often  to  provide  an  immediate  service  wanted  by  the  client  an 
acceptable  to  him  opens  the  way  for  her  to  approach  less  tangible 
and  often  more  important  aspects  of  his  situation.  It  is  import- 
ant that  the  home  teacher  should  be  aware  of  her  double  role  as 
teacher  and  as  case  worker  and  that  she  should  not  be  content 
to  work  on  a superficial  level  of  instruction  when  there  is  need 
for  her  to  provide  other  services. 

It  is  here  that  professional  social  work  can  make  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  home  teaching  field.  It  makes  available  the  continuing 
developments  of  hard  won  experience.  It  has  explored  many 
ways  to  work  with  people.  It  has  , rejected  some  and  found 
others  good.  It  has  still  far  to  go  but  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  social  work  is  ready  at  hand  for  the  home 
teacher  to  use.  Social  work  has  developed  highly  skilled  use  to 
express  itself  through  social  action  to  make  people  aware  of  un- 
met needs  in  the  community.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  home 
teachers  to  point  out  the  unmet  needs  of  blind  persons  as  part  of 
the  unmet  needs  of  people.  The  home  teacher  must  have  knowl- 
edge of  and  ability  to  use  the  community  resources  which  are 
available.  She  must  understand  the  functions  and  limitations  of 
special  agencies  and  she  must  be  able  to  work  with  them.  By  in- 
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creasing  her  professional  skill,  by  using  resources  which  are 
available,  by  interpreting  the  needs  of  her  clients  she  will  add 
further  laurels  to  the  fine  record  of  the  home  teaching  profession 
and  make  an  increasingly  valuable  contribution  to  those  she 
serves. 
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THE  USE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SKILLS  25ND  COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES  IN  UNDERSTANDING  AND  HELPING 
THE  CLIENT 

Marenda  E.  Prentis 

Executive  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Social  Woi'k 

Some  years  ago  when  I was  working  in  Philadelphia  I at- 
tended a very  thrilling  meeting,  addressed  by  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke  and  Helen  Keller.  This  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  I have  never  forgotten  that  ex- 
perience, and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  contribute  to  its  work 
ever  since.  Perhaps  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  interest  in  the 
work  which  you  do.  I have  a very  warm  feeling  for  teachers  be- 
cause I taught  school  before  I was  ever  a social  worker;  further, 
for  some  years,  I was  a social  worker  in  a public  school,  so  that 
the  educational  setting,  with  all  of  its  implications,  is  of  great 
concern  to  me. 
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I should  Uhe.  in  thef  mo-in.,Jo  mahe^a  few 

specific  points  which  will  serve  fime  to  time  in  relation  to 

tain  facts  which  you  may  ^ always  thought  of 

your  own  experience.  In  tjm  f^^^  opening  doors  to  people, 
any  type  of  teaching  as  P exactly  that.  It  makeb 

Surely  you,  as  teachers  o children  or  adults— we 

little  difference  whether  we  are  teac  g 

are  opening  doors.  . . r.nmmunitv  does  that 

It  seems  to  me  ^hat  social  wor^^^m^  people.  Education  and 
too.  It  opens  doors  to  socia  y h something  in  common— 

the  social  services  ^,^0  social  services  people  need 

opening  doors  to  peop  ■ money— they  may  need 

help  for  various  and  guidance-they  may  need 

friendship-they  may  need  trami^g^^^  Persons  in  the 

recreation— they  may  need  . needs.  It  is  out  of  these 

community  present  a f have  developed,  and  this  is 

needs  that  socia  he-  that  organizations  have  grown 

Sr  »ea.%s.  a.  .ou.  p™.,a„. 

in  which  you  are  engaged  was  so  organized. 

A great  many  people  seem  to  think  that  ^ 

come  into  being  because  some  mre  ^ « Ho“evL,  we 

r“lS“‘.t°  a“  “ep“table  J"'' ^S^aglS 

S— —Sa^.r  us  \Td  f^would 
like  to  mention  one  or  two  to  illustrate  this  point. 

For  example:  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers^ 
This  sounds  very  old-fashioned  and  sentimenta  o Y- 

organization  came  into  being  soon  after  Jing” 

children  whose  parents  had  died  were  liter  a y g 

/iround  the  streets.  This  institution  was  founded  by  a group  ot 
people  was  sat  up  to  meat  this  need.  Today  that 
is  not  an  orphanage— it  is  a study  home;  it  is  a place  where  c 
dren  are  brought  from  all  over  New  England  who  are  in  need 
guidance  and  help,  where  their  whole  health,  mental  and  emo- 
tional, as  well  as  their  family  problems,  are  studied,  with  the 
idea  of  making  a plan  for  their  future.  This  institution,  though  it 
has  changed  its  function,  has  kept  its  old  name.  It  is  still  meet- 
ing a need  in  the  community  because  many  communities  in  New 
England  have  no  clinical  facilities  for  the  study  of  children,  and 
a place  like  this  home  meets  a vital  need. 

All  of  you  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  organization 
which  works  with  families— that  organization  has  had  various 
names.  In  the  community  in  which  I was  born  it  is  still  called 
the  Associated  Charities.  It  was  called  that  because  at  a time  in 
that  community  there  were  many  small  private  charities  raising 
their  own  funds,  and  in  many  instances,  overlapping  in  their 
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work.  A group  of  their  leaders  joined  together  and  organized  un- 
der one  board  of  directors  in  a co-ordinated  program. 

The  names  of  some  of  those  organizations  were  very  interes- 
ting. One  was  the  United  Workers,  one  the  Day  Nursery,  one  the 
Female  Cent  Society;  another  was  the  Needlework  Guild.  Today 
these  are  united  . in  one  organization — the  Associated  Charities. 
Some  of  you  know  this  society  as  the  Family  Welfare  Society  or 
the  Community  Service  Society.  No  matter  what  its  name  may  be 
it  is  the  type  of  organization  which  is  set  up  in  many  communities 
to  work  with  families.  The  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  and  the 
Jewish  Family  Welfare  Agency  serves  families  in  this  way.  We 
might  go  on  to  mention  a good  many  more.  The  point  I want  to 
reiterate  is  that  these  organizations  have  been  set  up  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people. 

You  may  well  ask  the  question  “Why  does  the  peison  whom 
I teach  need  these  agencies?”  It  is  necessaiy  for  you  to  be  in- 
formed about  these  agencies  because  the  person  with  whom  you 
work  lives  in  a family  setting,  is  affected  by  what  happens  in  his 
environment,  and  if  he  himself  does  not  need  these  services,  it  may 
be  that  some  pei'sons  in  his  family  do  need  them.  If  one  of  your 
pupils  is  anxious  because  of  the  serious  illness  of  a member  of  the 
family,  such  as  rheumatic  fever  or  diabetis,  or  if  he  is  upset  be- 
cause an  older  member  of  the  family  has  lost  a job,  or  because 
a younger  brother  or  sister  is  not  getting  adequate  guidance,  all 
these  will  affect  your  success  in  teaching  your  pupil.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  where  to  turn  for  help.  May 
I give  an  illustration  from  my  own  experience  as  a school  social 
worker? 

I was  working  with  a Lithuanian  boy  who  was  presenting  a 
very  serious  problem  to  the  school.  I talked  with  him  and  he  was 
willing  for  me  to  go  to  see  his  parents.  The  father  was  rather  a 
formidable,  rough  sort  of  person  who  spoke  English  enough  to  be 
understood;  the  mother  I could  see  was  very  unhappy  and  shut 
off  from  people  in  the  community  by  a language  barrier.  She 
lived  in  an  entirely  Italian  community.  I knew  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  know  something  about  her  attitudes  and  point 
of  view  if  I were  to  help  Sam. 

I turned  to  the  International  Institute,  an  organization  which 
works  with  families  of  all  national  backgrounds.  Many  people  of 
education  offer  their  time  to  this  organization  outside  of  their  own 
professional  duties  as  interpreters,  advisers,  and  other  ways.  I se- 
cured from  the  Institute  a very  well  educated  Lithuanian  woman 
who  was  a lawyer.  We  made  an  appointment  and  went  to  call  on 
Sam’s  mother.  When  the  lawyer  greeted  her  in  her  own  tongue 
the  woman  was  perfectly  delighted  and  those  two  talked  steadily 
for  an  hour  without  stopping,  this  woman  pouring  out  all  of  the 
things  that  had  happened  to  her  in  America,  where  she  had  come 
alone  and  unprotected.  Here  you  had  a woman  isolated  and  here 
an  agency  had  opened  a door  to  her  whereby  she  could  commun- 
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icate  with  a person  of  the  same  national  background.  That  led 
to  various  adjustments  within  that  family  which  made  a great 
difference  to  bam  m his  school  life.  This  illustrates  what  I mean 
by  being  of  service  to  your  own  client  by  having  the  knowledge 
of  the  community  resources  which  may  help  those  whose  lives 
he  touches.  There  is  not  time  for  me  to  give  further  illustrations. 

My  third  point  is  that  if  you  are  to  use  these  community  re- 
sources you  must  know  them.  No  salesman  can  sell  you  anything 
without  knowing  his  product — therefore  you  will  be  unable  to  sell 
a social  agency  without  knowing  it  yourself.  For  that  reason  it  is 
necessary  tor  you  to  have  a list  of  your  own  of  these  agencies 
which  you  know.  You  should  know  the  workers  as  individuals. 
When  you  try  to  interpret  a family  society  to  your  pupil  you  then 
are  able  to  give  the  name  of  the  worker  and  a simple  explanation 
as  to  what  that  organization  can  do.  . 

I often  found  when  I was  trying  to  point  out  to  a family  the 
need  for  the  services  of  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  they  would 
say  to  me  “But  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  my  boy’s  head — he 
isn’t  crazy.”  If  I hadn’t  known  something  about  a clinic  I couldn’t 
have  gone  any  farther,  but  knowing  about  the  clinic,  knowing 
the  doctor  in  charge  of  it,  knowing  the  psychologist,  knowing  the 
social  worker,  I could  say  to  such  a family,  “No,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  your  boy’s  head — he’s  a very  bright  boy,  but  you  say 
yourself  that  he  is  using  his  head  in  the  wrong  way.  These  doc- 
tors at  the  clinic  have  worked  with  lots  of  boys  like  yours  and 
they  have  learned  a great  many  things  and  can  help  you  to  un- 
derstand and  help  your  boy  to  use  his  head  in  the  right  way.” 
Invariably  the  family  would  think  this  over  and  send  word  that 
they  would  like  me  to  make  an  appointment  for  them  at  the  clinic. 

I am  suggesting  therefore  as  the  fourth  point,  that  you  con- 
duct as  many  do, — a few  private  “come-and-see-tours.”  You  may 
not  be  able  to  do  a great  many  of  these  the  first  year,  but  if  you 
could  manage  every  year  to  make  five  trips  to  social  agencies  to 
meet  the  people,  know  them,  and  to  have  them  tell  you  about 
their  work,  you  would  find  this  first  hand  knowledge  a very  val- 
uable addition  to  your  kit  of  tools.  These  would  include  health 
agencies,  social  service  agencies,  cultural  opportunities,  perhaps 
some  educational  connections  which  you  did  not  know  before.  It 
is  a part  of  the  social  worker’s  training  to  know  these  agencies  and 
what  their  functions  are.  You  can  be  a more  valuable  teacher  if 
you  build  up  for  yourself  your  own  list  of  community  resources 
which  are  your  very  own  to  interpret. 

Probably  some  of  you  thought  when  you  saw  this  topic  which 
I was  to  discuss,  that  I would  give  you  a very  neat  compact  list 
of  social  and  health  agencies.  If  I had  done  that  someone  very 
quickly  would  have  raised  their  hands  and  said,  “But  we  don’t 
have  any  of  those  in  our  community.”  That  is  the  reason  I am 
giving  you  these  four  pegs  as  points  of  view,  to  serve  you  as  a 
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pattern  to  make  your  own  list  of  resources  in  the  community 
which  you  serve. 

In  conclusion,  is  it  not  necessary  for  all  persons  in  any  pro- 
fessional setting,  to  recognize  their  own  limitations  ana  to  sense 
where  they  must  turn  to  other  community  resources  for  help?  It 
seems  to  me  it’s  this  attitude  which  makes  us  professional — that 
recognition  that  other  persons  have  skills  and  facilities  which  we 
do  not  have.  This  is  really  an  adult  point  of  view— thinking  of 
the  community  as  a whole,  set  up  to  serve  individual  needs.  Only 
such  persons  are  equal  to  the  task  ahead,  whether  it  be  you, 
home  teachers  of  the  blind  who  stand  in  such  a dramatic  position, 
or  whether  it  be  persons  in  various  health  and  social  agencies.  We 
are  all  opening  doors  to  people  and  releasing  them  for  more  ade- 
quate living.  For  that  reason  all  of  us  must  extend  our  usefulness, 
seeing  our  task  as  one  with  others  in  the  community.  Our  work 
is’  valuable  only  as  we  cooperate  with  other  people.  Helen  Keller 
once  said  “The  best  of  me  I owe  to  Miss  Sullivan,  my  teacher.” 
She  certainly  opened  the  door  to  Helen  Keller.  If  we  are  adequate 
in  our  work  that  may  be  said  of  us,  but  only  if  we  are  aware  of 
what  the  community  offers  to  meet  the  manifold  needs  of  people. 


VOCATIONAL  COUNSELLING  OF  THE  BLIND:  METHODS 

AND  PROCEDURES 

•Stanley  Wartenberg 

Supervisor  of  Employment,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

Vocational  guidance  is  the  professional  assistance  given  to  an 
individual  to  help  him  to  choose  the  occupational  pursuit  which 
will  give  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  life.  The  aim  of  any  in- 
dividual is  to  find  the  type  of  work  which  will  satisfy  his  or  her 
intellectual,  social,  emotional  and  economic  needs.  Vocational 
guidance  as  a profession  is  a comparatively  new  field  and  is  still 
in  the  pioneer  stage.  Yet  we  have  come  a long  way  from  the  old 
employment  agency  practice  of  placing  any  individual  in  any 
available  job  regardless  of  his  education,  aptitude,  personality  and 
desire. 

The  principles  of  vocational  guidance  for  the  blind  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  sighted.  However,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  vocational  guidance  as  a preliminary  to  successful  placement, 
there  are  certain  factors  which  are  of  special  importance.  The 
counselor  must  know  the  legal  definition  of  blindness,  the  client’s 
eye  diagnosis,  etiology,  the  amount  of  vision  remaining  with  the 
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best  possible  correction,  the  age  at  which  sight  was  l^t  and  the 
prognLis.  This  will  give  the  counselor  the 

oeculiarities  of  the  eye  condition  which  may  effect  his  client 
SSk.  Besides  the  eye  condition  there  are  other  physical  or  men- 
tal  conditions  which  may  affect  adjustment  on  the  job,  such  as 
emotional  maladjustment.  The  counselor  should 
family  situation,  the  attitude  of  the  family  toward  the  blind  pei- 
son  and  the  latter’s  attitude  toward  the  family.  Is  the  family  re- 
lationship conducive  to  adjustment  on  the  job,  and  if  not,  can  it 
become  so?  Is  the  environment  on  the  whole  conducive  to  adjust- 
ment? The  vocational  counselor  should  consider  the  thoroughness 
of  his  client’s  training  and  education,  his  personahty,  his  work  and 
school  records  and  the  opinions  of  teachers,  ministers,  doctors  and 
others  who  have  known  him  intimately.  Although  these  consid- 
erations are  helpful  in  guidance  for  all  persons,  they  should  be 
given  special  emphasis  in  cases  of  the  blind. 


Too  long  it  has  been  the  belief  that  the  blind  are  dependent 
and  helpless  and  that  any  help  offered  them  must  be  accepted. 
The  counselor  should  have  a full  appreciation  of  the  blind  person’s 


choice  of  occupation.  He  should  be  willing  to  use  every  effort  and 
resource  in  finding  opportunities  which  will  satisfy  that  desire. 
This  means  that  the  counselor  will  have  to  overcome  the  pre- 
conceived conceptions  of  the  public  and  employers  generally  that 
blind  persons  can  only  make  baskets.  The  counselor  should  ed- 
ucate the  employer  by  convincing  him  of  the  skills  and  capabil- 
ities of  the  blind  and  use  finesse  and  judgment  in  introducing  the 
worker  to  the  job. 


An  attempt  to  accomplish  these  objectives  has  long  been  the 
goal  of  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  At  this  time  The 
Association  is  enlarging  its  program  for  vocational  guidance,  and 
we,  therefore,  present  an  outline  of  our  plan.  We  hope  in  doing 
this  that  we  may  extend  the  study  of  adjustment  and  placement 
of  blind  persons.  We  recognize  that  the  newly  blind  adult  of  today 
will  have  had  more  education  and  have  acquired  greater  skills 
than  the  newly  blind  person  in  the  past.  This  means  that  there 
will  be  an  increasing  need  for  vocational  guidance  to  acquaint  the 
applicant  with  those  fields  where  his  higher  skills  may  be  utilized 
and  greater  placement  efforts  will  be  needed  to  educate  the  em- 
ployer to  recognize  the  applicant’s  ability. 


The  plan  of  the  Lighthouse  is  as  follows; 

Through  the  close  cooperatibn  of  medical  case  workers,  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Department,  Home  Teachers,  the  Train- 
ing and  Occupational  Departments,  etc.,  a determination  will  be 
made  of  those  blind  persons  who  are  potentially  employable  and 
who  need  vocational  guidance.  Dr.  Kathryn  Maxfield,  the  recog- 
nized psychologist  in  vocational  guidance  work  for  the  blind,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  on  our  staff.  She  will  attempt  to  eval- 
uate the  objective  evidence  of  a client’s  abilities,  educational, 
mental,  physical,  as  well  as  his  social  and  vocational  aptitudes  and 
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skills.  She  will  give  psychological,  and  when  necessary,  psychiatric 
counseling,  during  training  and  placement.  This  is  in  the  interest 
of  permanent  and  satisfactory  placement,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  employer,  fellow  worker  and  employee.  She  will  do  practical 
testing  of  skills  and  of  learning  ability,  not  following  a set  rou- 
tine but  according  to  the  needs  of  each  individual.  Recognized 
tests  such  as  the  Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  Test  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Bi-manual  Work  Sample  and  many  others  are  to  be 
used.  The  client  will  be  tested  as  to  his  knowledge  of  various  oc- 
cupations, based  on  his  general  background  to  determine  whether 
he  may  be  employed  in  mechanical,  clerical,  sales,  professional  or 
administrative  pursuits.  The  psychologist  will  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  ability  of  the  client  to  take  directions,  to  mingle  amicably 
with  his  fellow  workers,  to  cooperate  with  the  management,  the 
amount  of  interest  he  is  likely  to  take  in  his  work  and  the  degree 
of  responsibility  he  may  be  expected  to  assume  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  his  production. 

After  the  testing  has  been  completed  and  if  the  client  is 
found  employable,  the  counselor  will  investigate  areas  of  employ- 
ment which  might  provide  suitable  job  opportunities.  He  will  at- 
tempt by  free  discussion  with  the  client  to  help  him  make  his  de- 
cision on  the  choice  of  an  available  job,  based  on  his  assets.  If 
additional  training  is  necessary  to  qualify  for  employment,  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  for  special  courses  at  public  or  com- 
mercial schools  and  scholarships  may  be  granted.  The  Lighthouse 
will  continue  to  aid  the  individual  through  its  training  classes  in 
basketry,  knitting,  crocheting,  typing,  dictaphone,  woodwork,  etc. 
The  home  teachers  will  continue  their  home  instruction;  the  case 
work  department  will  continue  its  efforts  to  effect  social  adjust- 
ment with  the  client  and  family,  if  that  is  required;  a re-evalua- 
tion  will  follow  on  the  basis  of  progress  made. 

In  order  to  help  the  client  adjust  to  his  job  the  counselor  or 
his  assistant  will  introduce  the  client  to  the  employer,  assist  him 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  job  itself  and  will  keep  in  touch 
with  the  client  and  employer  until  full  adjustment  is  accomplished. 
He  will  further  assist  in  the  solution  of  unforseen  problems. 

The  vocational  guidance  counselor  of  the  Lighthouse  has  in 
mind  all  the  problems  involved  in  employment,  such  as;  Can  the 
man  or  woman  travel  alone?  Can  he  find  his  place  in  the  office 
or  factory?  Can  he  get  to  the  job  every  day  and  on  time?  Where 
is  the  job  for  which  this  or  that  woman  is  so  admirably  fitted, 
or  where  is  that  blind  person  so  desperately  needed  in  a war 
plant? 

As  a result  of  the  present  plan  for  vocational  guidance  and 
placement  at  the  Lighthouse,  many  blind  persons  are  employed  in 
a diversity  of  occupations.  Much  valuable  work  experience  has 
been  gained  and  the  blind  have  been  employed  in  many  specific 
job  operations,  good  records  of  accomplishment  have  been  estab- 
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lished  and  employers  will  be  willing  ^pro- 

blind  workers  when  X-day  causes  discontinuance  of  P 

duction  Although  many  blind  workers  may  thus  lose  their 
Xment  their  experience,  recoixl  and  references  will  go  a long 
way  toward  securing  replacement  in  the  victory  era. 


HOUSEHOLD  ACTIVITIES  AND  HOBBIES 
Helen  A.  Strickland 

Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of 

the  Blind 

Some  years  ago,  I heard  Dr.  Allen  make  a statement  which 
has  been  of  help  to  me  throughout  my  home  teaching  experience. 
The  quotation  is  this:  “As  a rule,  men  habitually  use  only  a small 
part  of  the  powers  which  they  actually  possess  and  which  they 
might  use  under  appropriate  conditions.” 

We,  as  home  teachers,  are  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  fact, 
but  are  we  making  a conscious  effort  to  seek  out  and  develop  the 
potential  capabilities  of  the  people  we  visit?  And,  considering  the 
shortage  of  materials,  are  we  making  the  best  use  of  what  we 
have  at  hand? 

Most  of  us  have  a tendency  to  settle  into  a matter-of-fact 
routine  of  activity  consisting  of  teaching  and  other  duties  as- 
signed by  the  agency  by  which  we  are  employed.  Under  the 
pressure  of  work  and  war-time  living  it  is  easy  to  slip  into  a rut 
but  we  don’t  have  to  stay  there.  Neither  should  we  permit  our 
pupils  to  settle  down  to  a lethargic  state  of  existence  because  they 
dislike  hand  work  or  have  neither  the  desire  nor  physical  stam- 
ina for  regular  employment.  . 

What  can  be  suggested  in  the  way  of  household  activities  or 
hobbies  for  such  persons?  What  unusual  and  interesting  project 
can  be  initiated  which  will  give  the  individual  an  opportunity  to 
use  “the  powers  he  possesses”  and  the  materials  at  hand  which 
will  provide  him  with  the  absorbing  interest  which  he  needs? 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  just  such  problem 
cases.  Both  men  and  women  have  been  considered,  but  for  the 
most  part  no  line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  between  the 
activities  and  hobbies  suggested  for  either.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  limit  them  to  “money-makers”,  but  if  some  project  re- 
sults in  an  income  so  much  the  better.  They  are,  rather,  unusual 
activities  which  may  be  carried  on  in  the  home  by  a blind  person 
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with  a minimum  of  assistance  from  others.  With  some  exceptions 
all  are  being  carried  on  by  persons  today — and  the  others  have 
been  outlined  with  specific  cases  in  mind  to  keep  them  within 
the  realm  of  practicality. 

Do  you  have  someone  who  is  interested  in  gardening  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  manage  one  entirely  alone?  The  part  of  gar- 
dening found  most  difficult  is  the  planting  of  seeds,  indentify'ing 
and  transplanting  the  seedlings.  Seeds  can  be  planted  in  egg 
shells  filled  with  the  proper  soil  mixture  suggested  by  a florist. 
The  shells  may  be  imbedded  in  sand  in  an  oblong  cheese  box 
with  just  the  edges  protruding  so  that  they  may  be  easily  located 
by  touch.  When  the  seedlings  are  ready  for  transplanting,  the 
shell  can  be  transferred  to  the  ground  where  it  will  disintegrate 
providing  lime  for  the  plant  in  the  process  of  growth. 

Specialization  in  a few  varieties  of  plants  is  more  satisfac- 
tory those,  preferably,  which  can  easily  be  identified  from  weeds 
by  a sightless  person.  In  some  communities  there  is  a demand  for 
cut  flowers  and  a ready  mai'ket  is  found  for  them  with  local  flo- 
rists who  pay  one  to  five  cents  a bloom,  depending  on  the  flower. 
In  a town  which  has  no  convenient  florist  shop,  the  opportunity 
is  even  greater.  People  often  want  table  bouquets. 

If  one  enjoys  raising  flowers  just  so  that  others  may  enjoy 
them  they  can  be  given  to  friends,  shut-ins,  hospitals  and  other 
institutions.  One  such  person  derived  much  satisfaction  from 
packing  and  mailing  boxes  of  flowers  to  shut-in  people  in  New 
York  City.  Her  neighbors  became  interested  and  contributed 
blossoms  from  their  own  gardens.  Last  spring  this  blind  woman 
mailed  over  1800  stalks  of  lily-of-the-valley  alone. 

Along  the  same  line  is  the  raising  of  house  plants  which  may 
be  used  for  gifts  or  sold  at  a profit.  Geraniums  and  ivys  are  per- 
haps the  easiest  to  manage  as  they  are  sturdy  and  can  be  grown 
from  slips.  They  can  be  potted  individually  in  containers  made 
or  purchased  for  the  purpose.  An  attractive  one  is  made  from  an  . 
ordinary  flower  pot  which  has  been  decorated  with  the  decalco- 
mania  transfers  which  may  be  purchased  in  the  ten  cent  stores. 
If  a flower  design  is  used  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  perfectly 
straight.  The  small  size  bread  tins  (3”  x 6”)  covered  with  reed 
are  narrow  enough  to  fit  on  a window  sill.  Filled  with  chives  or 
parsley  they  are  a useful  kitchen  decoration. 

If  one  of  your  pupils  has  a keen  interest  in  and  an  under- 
standing of  music,  why  not  foster  this  in  such  a way  that  she  may 
benefit  not  only  herself,  but  others  as  well.  A few  good  records 
which  can  be  played  on  an  electric  player  or  a talking  book  ap- 
pliance could  serve  as  a basis  for  hours  of  music  appreciation. 
These  programs  should  be  carefully  planned  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
the  group  invited  to  listen.  For  instance,  an  all  string  program, 
or  a Haydn  program  with  special  reference  to  features  now 
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termed  “Haydnesque”  such  as  surprise  in  th^^Surpme^sym^ 

phony;  or  a program  designed  to  familiariz  assistance  of 

Luments.  The  possibilities  are  endless.  the  assist  ^ 

Braille  and  talking  books  appropriate  and  , tgj-istics 

mav  be  made  by  the  hostess  on  the  composers  or  characterist  c 

of  their  works.  A small  charge  would  permit  the  purchase  o 

ditional  records — or  refreshments! 

Most  women  and  some  men  enjoy  working  in  a kitchem  The 
making  of  orange  marmalade  is  a worthwhile  f 
time.  Marmalade  is  suggested  because  there  are  so-called  . 
proof  recipes”  and  methods  can  be  worked  out  which  will  elimi- 
nate dangler  to  self  and  needless  waste  It  is  easy  to  jecognig 
good  fruit  both  by  touch  and  smell.  The  oranges  which  should 
be  free  of  artificial  coloring  are  scrubbed,  cut  in  half,  juiced  and 
strained.  A tablespoon,  grasped  firmly  near  the  bowl  of  the 
spoon,  is  used  to  scoop  out  the  membrane  from  the  skins  which 
are  then  put  through  a food  grinder  before  cooking.  This  elimi 
nates  tedious  slicing.  The  cooking  need  cause  no  particular  con- 
cern if  a large  enough  kettle,  one  holding  almost  three  times  the 
quantity  of  fruit  to  be  cooked,  is  used.  Permitting  the  marmalade 
to  cool  somewhat  before  pouring  into  jars  prevents  possible  ac- 
cidents from  burning  and  does  not  impair  the  quality.  Jars  such 
as  prepared  baby  foods  come  in  make  excellent  containers  as  they 
are  uniform  in  size,  wide-mouthed,  have  tight-fitting  covers  and 
cost  nothing.  Pouring  paraffin  from  an  old  coffee  pot  or  pitcher 
prevents  waste  and  is  convenient.  Marmalade  so  made  costs  seven 
to  ten  cents  a glass  and  could  sell  for  twenty-five  cents. 


Cookies  offer  another  opportunity  for  specialization  although 
it  has  been  said  that  cookies  are  difficult  for  a blind  person  to 
make,  unless  they  are  of  the  variety  which  can  be  baked  in  a 
sheet  and  cut  upon  removal  from  the  oven.  However,  drop 
cookies  can  be  easily  made  by  baking  them  in  cupcake  tins — large 
or  small  depending  on  the  size  desired.  This  method  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  providing  cookies  of  a uniform  size  thus  making  it  eas- 
ier to  figure  the  cost  per  dozen  if  they  are  tb  be  sold.  Icebox 
cookies  are  also  easy  to  manage.  Telephone  orders  may  be  taken 
for  the  cookies  or  they  can  be  disposed  of  through  a neighbor- 
hood store.  It  does  not  take  long  to  establish  a reputation  as  a 
good  cookie  maker. 

If  someone  knows  how  to  make  good  bread  why  not  en- 
courage regular  baking?  Many  people  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  freshly  baked  bread  or  biscuits.  The  same  is  true  of 
baked  beans.  One  woman  takes  orders  from  people  in  her  im- 
mediate neighborhood  on  Friday  and  the  hot  beans  are  ready  for 
the  customers  who  are  glad  to  run  over  for  them  at  suppertime 
on  Saturday.  A little  imagination  and  searching  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  reveal  other  possibilities  for  kitchen  hob- 
byists. 
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Some  people  have  a faculty  for  gathering  and  disseminating 
news.  Could  this  not  be  directed  into  constructive  channels?  There 
are  opportunities  for  men  and  women  in  small  towns  to  serve  as 
reporters  for  daily  city  papers.  The  news  items  can  be  obtained 
by  telephone  and  the  typewritten  items  forwarded  to  the  paper. 

One  man  conducts  a question  and  answer  column  on  current 
affairs.  His  topic  at  present  is  Civilian  Defense.  Such  a column  on 
a special  topic  of  one’s  own  choosing  is  often  acceptable  to  a 
small-town  newspaper. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  people  have  a yen  to  do  creative  writ- 
ing. Help  them  to  work  out  methods  whereby  they  can  revise  and 
correct  their  work  with  a minimum  of  assistance  from  other  peo- 
ple by  making  use  of  the  typewriter,  Braille  or  a dictaphone.  Ev- 
en if  the  material  is  not  acceptable  for  publication,  satisfaction  is 
derived  from  the  writing  and  one  can  never  tell  when  some 
manuscript  may  be  accepted.  One  young  blind  woman  who  is  al- 
so badly  crippled  with  arthritis  has  devoted  hours  to  writing  and 
occasionally  siie  has  had  something  published.  She  writes  a rough 
draft  in  Braille  and  after  revision  dictates  the  material  to  a die- 
taphone  which  enables  her  to  listen  back  to  her  work  and  make 
further  corrections. 

A person  living  in  a community  with  limited  library  facilities 
could  establish  a small  lending  library  for  the  benefit  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  using  the  twenty-five  cent  pocket  edition  of  books 
which  are  now  so  popular.  A very  s^ple  system  of  recording 
loans  could  be  kept  in  Braille,  and  Braille  labels  pasted  inside 
the  book  cover  would  facilitate  handling.  If  patronage  warranted 
it  other  bqoks  could  be  put  into  circulation. 

A telephone  can  be  the  instrument  for  developing  several 
projects.  One  woman  successfully  maintains  contacts  between  the 
“Haves  and  Have  Nots”  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  surplus  pro- 
ducts. A man  takes  telephone  orders  for  groceries,  then  hires  a 
guide  with  a car  and  goes  once  a week  to  wholesale  houses  where 
the  articles  are  bought  and  then  delivered  at  a considerable  sav- 
ing to  his  customers. 

Another  man  has  established  a twenty  four  hour  telephone 
service  exchange  for  professional  people  and  it  has  developed  so 
that  now  he  earns  about  one  hundred  dollars  a month.  And  one 
woman,  who  does  not  mind  rising  early,  is  a “human  alarm 
clock”  for  defense  workers  and  others  in  her  neighborhood.  Her 
own  clock  and  Braille  notations  help  her  to  maintain  her  repu- 
tation as  a reliable  alarm  clock. 

A man  may  often  he  interested  in  radio  work  and  with  per- 
sistence he  can  qualify  for  an  amateur  radio  broadcaster’s  license. 
Courses  at  State  Trade  Schools  would  give  him  technical  knowl- 
edge he  needs. 
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Collections  afford  enjoyment  to  many 
made  of  almost  anything  whic  appe  arrow-heads,  pins, 

buttons,  crosses,  potholders,  pi  c ers,  which  have  been 

sheUs,  rocks,  and  minerals  are  some  of  the  ngs  wnic 
collected  by  blind  people.  Collections  are  Imuted  only  by  tn 

space  available  to  house  them. 

Miss  Lydia  Hayes  in  describing  the  rights  of  the  blind  men- 
tioned the  right  to^serve.  Perhaps  we  not  emphas- 
Iv  the  need  and  right  of  a blind  person  to  be  of  service  to  oi^ner^ 
It  does  a lot  for  one,  anyone,  to  realize  that  he  is  rea  y o ser 
and  has  something  to  give. 

Many  men,  women  too,  could  be  of  definite  service  in  the 
field  of  Scouting  or  some  similiar  character  building  organization 
and  some  have  had  experience  before  losing  sight.  There  is  a 
dearth  of  leaders  and  youngsters  who  would  be  glad  of  a hand 
with  intricate  knot-tying,  rope  splicing,  signal  practice  on  a buz 
zer  or  telegraph  key,  and  the  identification  of  bird  calls  in  which 
the  talking  book  would  be  of  use.  Perhaps  he  is  familiar  with 
foreign  languages  and  someone  needs  help  with  the  interpreter 
badge. 

Women,  and  some  men,  are  knitting  for  the  Red  Cross  or 
some  War  Relief  agency.  Blind  women  are  folding  surgical 
dressings  and  one  has  supplied  all  those  needed  of  a certain  type 
at  a state  sanatorium. 


One  young  woman  who*  is  crippled  as  well  as  blind  heard  of  a 
bed-rdden  helpless  blind  woman  with  no  relatives  and  was  encour- 
aged to  write  a weekly  letter  to  her.  She  has  done  this  faithfully 
for  a year  and  the  delightfully  refreshing  letters  are  bringing  much 
joy  and  inspiration  to  the  patient. 


Occasionally  persons  with  vivid  imagination  are  good  story 
tellers  but  they  need  an  audience.  Encourage  them  to  practice  on 
you  and  later  on  theirs  or  neighbors’  children.  Make  suggestions 
of  incidents  about  which  stories  can  be  woven.  Expression  may 
be  slow  at  first  but  children  are  not  critical  if  there  is  sufficient 
dramatic  action  portrayed. 


Limitation  of  space  does  not  at  this  time  permit  a discussion 
of  the  incentives  and  motivation  which  may  be  used  to  initiate 
and  carry  to  a successful  conclusion  these  home  activities.  Neither 
have  the  benefits — both  tangible  and  intangible — been  mentioned. 
Each  problem  case  requires  individualized  treatment. 

Thoughtful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  to- 
tal situation  will  reveal  opportunities  which  will  utilize  to  the  best 
advantage  the  “powers”  of  the  individual  and  the  available  ma- 
terials. 
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HOW  THE  HOME  TEACHER  MAY  USE  MEDICAL 

RESOURCES 

Elanie  H.  McBurnie 

Me\iical  Social  Consultant,  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

I am  sure  that  I speak  for  everyone  engaged  in  work  simi- 
lar to  my  own  when  I say  that  Home  Teachers  of  the  blind  make 
a valuable  contribution  to  the  job  of  promoting  good  health,  and 
of  saving  and  restoring  sight  among  their  pupils.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  things  about  work  in  our  own  Bureau  for  the  Blind 
is  the  fact  that  each  individual  triumph  is  seldom  that  of  one 
specialist  alone.  When  I am  able  to  report  a “restoration  of  sight”, 
it  is  doubly  pleasant  because  most  of  the  rest  of  us  have  played 
a part  in  the  plan  leading  to  the  final  rejoicing.  I am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  help  which  the  teachers 
have  given  me  in  my  own  work. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  the  state  is  divided 
geographically  between  two  Social  Workers,  and  also  between 
two  Home  Teachers.  Many  of  our  900  blind  people  desire  only 
home  teaching,  and  are  visited  by  the  Social  Worker  only  at  long 
inteivals.  Thus,  it  is  the  Teacher  that  this  group  knows  best;  and 
trom  her  they  first  seek  advice  on  social  and  health  problems.  In 
our  particular  agency,  the  Home  Teachers  do  not  directly  contact 
medical  resources  or  social  agencies,  instead  reporting  such  prob- 
lems to  the  social  worker,  who  brings  me  in  consultation  on  those 
pertaining  to  health.  In  certain  problems,  the  Social  Worker  and 
I may  go  on  independently,  of  course  reporting  the  final  out- 
come to  the  Teacher.  However,  in  many  more  serious  problems, 
we  know  that  the  Teacher  is  in  a strategic  position  to  give  reas- 
surance and  support  to  the  client,  and  we  frequently  ask  her  to 
confer  and  work  with  us  through  many  steps.  Thus,  though  the 
methods  are  indirect,  our  Home  Teachers  are  making  a skillful 
use  of  medical  resources,  and  a real  contribution  to  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

In  thinking  about  case  material  to  illustrate  this,  I realized 
that  these  cases  were  numerous.  There  is  one  that  I should  like 
to  tell  you  about  in  considerable  detail: 

One  hot  afternoon,  one  of  our  Teachers  telephoned  to  mo, 
and  said  that  she  was  concerned  about  Mary  Smith,  a single  wo- 
man of  40,  who  lived  alone  in  a tiny  thiiTl  floor  tenement.  Miss 
Smith  had  a very  sore  foot.  She  had  not  thought  much  about  it 
at  first,  but  had  finally  called  in  a neighborhood  physician.  The 
doctor  had  arranged  for  a District  Nurse  to  visit  daily,  and 
neighbors  were  giving  interim  care,  so  that  she  could  rest  in  bed. 
However,  Miss  Smith  seemed  a little  bewildered,  and  was  es- 
pecially frightened  at  the  thought  that  she  might  have  to  go  to  a 
hospital.  The  Teacher  felt  that  we  could  find  out  more  about  it. 
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and  reassure  her.  As  the  Social  Worker  happened  to  be  on  vaca- 
tion, I handled  the  matter  directly. 

When  I talked  with  Miss  Smith,  I realized  that  she  had  been 
more  frank  with  the  teacher  than  with  the  doctor  and  nurse, 
probably  because  of  her  fear  of  the  hospital.  She  was  equally  frank 
with  me,  and  indicated  certain  symptoms  which  I felt  that  the 
doctor  should  hear  about  immediately.  She  gave  me  permission, 
and  we  also  talked  a little  about  the  hospital  which  happened  to 
be  familiar  ground  for  me.  Before  I left,  I had  a half-promise 
that  she  would  go  to  the  hospital  if  the  doctor  advised  it,  pro- 
vided the  Teacher  would  visit  her  there.  When  the  Teacher 
called  me  back  for  information,  she  readily  agreed  to  call  again 
and  reassure  Miss  Smith  about  the  hospital. 

Upon  leaving  Miss  Smith,  I got  word  to  the  doctor,  through 
the  District  Nurse,  about  her  new  symptoms.  He  called  at  once 
and  made  a test  for  sugar,  whibh  was  positive,  although  an  earlier 
one  had  been  negative.  This  plus  the  symptoms  pointed  to  a di- 
agnosis of  diabetes,  which,  in  combination  with  an  infected  foot, 
meant  the  hospital.  When  the  Teacher  called  as  arranged,  she 
found  that  the  doctor  had  reserved  a bed  for  Miss  Smith,  but 
that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  her  transportation. 
While  the  teacher  accomplished  her  mission  of  completely  con- 
vincing Miss  Smith,  I talked  with  the  Medical  Social  Worker  in 
the  hospital  admitting  office.  The  hospital  authorities  had  not  re- 
alized that  Miss  Smith  was  extremely  heavy,  and  living  on  the 
third  floor,  in  addition  to  being  blind,  and  having  the  infected 
foot.  They  gladly  sent  an  ambulance  at  once,  and  Miss  Smith  was 
carried  downstairs  in  state. 

I informed  the  hospital  social  service  of  Miss  Smith’s  cir- 
cumstances and  of  our  interest.  However,  before  I had  had  time 
to  hear  from  the  hospital,  I learned  from  the  Teacher  that  the 
Nurse  was  planning  to  teach  Miss  Smith  to  give  herself  insulin. 
Miss  Smith  is  a person  who  makes  remai’kably  good  use  of  the 
little  sight  she  has;  so  the  error  of  supposing  that  she  could  see 
to  give  herself  insulin  was  not  surprising.  Again,  Miss  Smith  con- 
fided in  the  Teacher,  where  she  could  not  seem  to  bring  herself 
to  tell  a stranger,  that  she  did  not  have  sight  enough  to  do  this 
herself.  She  was  most  grateful  when  we  worked  out  plans  with 
a neighbor. 

Next  time  the  Teacher  called  on  Miss  Smith  at  the  hospital, 
she  learned  that  she  had  been  seen  by  an  eye  doctor,  and  had 
understood  him  to  say  that  she  should  have  a cataract  operation. 
She  had  previously  been  told  by  more  than  one  eye  doctor  that 
this  was  not  advisable,  and  she  was  naturally  disturbed.  I found 
that  she  had  misunderstood,  and  that  this  doctor’s  advice  had 
been  the  same  as  that  of  the  others.  A cataract  operation  would 
do  no  good  because  her  sight  had  been  destroyed  by  progressive 
myopia.  By  this  time.  Miss  Smith  had  safely  returned  home,  and 
I called  on  her  and  straightened  out  this  question. 
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There  wei’e  not  so  many  problems  after  this.  The  Diabetic 
Clinic  was  very  much  pleased  with  Miss  Smith  because  she 
showed  by  a steady  gradual  loss  of  weight  that  she  was  coopera- 
ting in  the  very  important  matter  of  diet.  The  Teacher  was  able 
to  perform  one  more  very  helpful  thing  in  this  connection,  by 
braining  her  diet  list.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  even  a story 
book  ending;  for  Miss  Smith  has  since  married,  has  a pleasant 
home,  and  we  hope  will  live  happily  ever  after. 

I recall  another  instance  where  the  Home  Teacher  asked  us 
to  advise  Miss  Brown,  a middle  aged  single  woman  who  was  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  her  family,  and  who  needed  a surgical  op- 
eration. The  family  doctor  had  quoted  his  operating  fee,  and  had 
suggested  that  she  obtain  a private  room.  Her  family  appeared  to 
be  in  comfortable  circumstances;  but  she  felt  that  they  were  do- 
ing enough  in  supporting  her,  and  that  she  would  have  to  do 
without  the  operation,  although  it  was  urgently  needed.  With 
Miss  Brown’s  permission,  our  Social  Worker  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  physician,  who  had  simply  assumed  that  this 
family  wanted  and  could  afford  private  care.  He  gladly  gave  her 
a referral  to  enter  as  a ward  patient,  an  excellent  hospital,  where 
she  made  a fine  recovery.  Incidentally,  in  the  course  of  all  this,  we 
found  that  the  Browns  were  actually  in  such  circumstances  that 
Miss  Brown  was  in  need  of,  and  eligible  for.  Aid  to  the  Blind; 
and  this  has  been  provided  by  the  Public  Assistance  Division. 

I also  recall  an  instance  when  a Home  Teacher  notified  me 
that  one  of  her  pupils,  a Mrs.  Jones,  was  in  need  of  hospital  care, 
but  had  been  told  by  the  doctor  that  he  could  send  her  only  to 
the  State  Infirmary.  Mrs.  Jones  was  very  elderly,  and  a recipient 
of  Aid  to  the  Blind.  We  ironed  out  a series  of  misunderstandings, 
and  learned  that  the  doctor  had  somehow  received  misinforma- 
tion to  the  effect  that  recipients  of  relief  could  go  only  to  the 
State  Infirmai'y.  When  I told  the  Public  Assistance  worker  what 
was  happening,  she  got  in  touch  with  the  doctor,  and  explained 
that  he  could  send  Mrs.  Jones  to  any  hospital  he  chose.  We  un- 
derstand that  Mrs.  Jones  is  much  better  as  a result  of  the  treat- 
ment thus  arranged. 

While  all  these  stories  are  essentially  constructive,  they  do 
illustrate  one  thing  which  is  sometimes  distressing  to  Home 
Teachers  and  to  all  of  us — the  fact  that  the  pupil  will  wait  for 
the  Home  Teacher  to  call,  when  the  health  problem  is  such  that 
the  story  should  be  told  at  once  to  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the 
Public  Assistance  social  worker,  or  any  other  person  in  a position 
to  render  immediate  help.  I believe  that  the  Teachers  have  ac- 
complished a great  deal  in  the  way  of  convincing  their  pupils  that 
they  should  not  let  urgent  matters  await  their  calls.  I think  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  this  by  sharing  with  the  pupils  their  own 
confidence  in  social  and  health  resources — and  the  results  are 
gratifying  indeed. 
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Our  Home  Teachers  are  very  alert  for  matters  of  restoring  or 
saving  sight.  They  make  full  use  of  the  eye  information  which  we 
give  them  in  referrals.  For  example,  there  are  some  peple  with 
borderline  vision  who  use  their  eyes  somewhat  in  handwork.  For 
some,  this  is  perfectly  safe;  for  others,  notably  myopes,  it  is  not, 
and  the  teachers  observe  great  care  in  this  respect.  The  Teachers 
are  also  alert  for  those  eye  conditions  having  important  social  and 
emotional  implications.  For  instance,  they  know  that  saving  of  re- 
maining sight  in  a glaucoma  patient  depends  not  only  upon  good 
eye  care,  but  also  upon  good  general  health,  and  freedom  from 
undue  anxiety.  They  are  prompt  in  reporting  illness  or  upsetting 
social  problems  among  their  pupils,  so  that  we  may  try  to  help. 
When  operations  are  proposed  to  restore  sight,  they  bolster  up 
the  pupil’s  confidence.  When  a pupil  is  told  that  nothing  can  be 
done  for  his  eyes,  they  are  in  a position  to  offer  real  consolation. 
Where  the  pupil  has  to  make  a decision  about  an  operation  in 
which  the  risk  is  so  great  that  it  may  mean  either  sight  or  ab- 
solute darkness,  it  comforts  him  to  know  that  the  strength  that 
the  teacher  has  given  him  will  be  there  to  ease  any  disappoint- 
ment. In  the  matter  of  eye  operations,  the  teacher  wisely  avoids 
directly  influencing  the  pupils’  decision.  She  familiarizes  herself 
with  the  facts,  usually  through  a conference  with  me,  and  rein- 
forces interpretation  which  the  Social  Worker  or  I may  have 
given. 

I wish  that  I had  time  to  tell  you  other  instances  of  the  alert- 
ness of  our  Teachers  in  spotting  and  getting  help  for  medical 
problems.  When  one  pupil  told  the  Teacher  that  she  had  not  fin- 
ished her  knitting  because  of  a slightly  sore  finger,  the  Teacher, 
knowing  that  even  a slight  sore  should  have  attention  in  a severe 
diabetic,  took  a step  which  led  to  prompt  medical  attention.  When 
any  pupil  with  noinnally  sensitive  fingers  shows  a marked  loss 
of  sensitivity,  the  Teacher  reports  this,  because  she  knows  that 
it  might  indicate  a health  problem.  When  the  Teacher  learns  that 
a pupil  is  having  difficulty  with  a special  diet  because  of  its  cost, 
she  notifies  us,  and  the  social  worker  gets  to  work  on  a plan. 

As  a newcomer  to  work  with  the  blind,  one  of  my  most  vivid 
impressions  was  something  that  I am  still  unable  to  describe — 
the  mixture  of  confidence,  affection,  and  respect  in  the  voice  of  a 
pupil  speaking  of  “My  Teacher”.  I was  to  learn  that  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  prove  to  their  pupils  that  blindness  is  not 
the  end  of  living,  but  simply  the  beginning  of  a new  way  of  liv- 
ing. I was  to  learn,  also,  how  much  the  teacher  could  help  in  mj’- 
work  of  bringing  together  blind  people  and  the  medical  re- 
sources which  can  do  so  much  for  them.  I find  that  one  of  the 
very  nicest  things  about  being  a “worker  for  the  blind”  is  to  be 
able  to  share  in  the  pride  that  we  all  feel  when  we  speak  of  “Our 
Teachers.” 
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THE  VERMONT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Virginia  Cole 

Rehabilitation  Agent  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

Vermont 

The  work  for  the  blind  in  Vermont  is  carried  on  by  two 
agencies,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Vermont  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind.  The  latter  organization  is  a private  one, 
headed  by  former  Governor  John  E.  Weeks.  The  two  agencies 
work  in  close  cooperation  and  without  overlapping. 

We  might  safely  say  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  an  outgrowth  of  the  pioneer  work  done  by  the  Vermont 
Assocation  for  the  Blind.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Home  Teaching, 
which  was  at  first  done  wholly  with  funds  from  the  Association. 
Later  the  State  paid  the  worker,  and  materials  and  equipment 
needed  were  provided  by  the  Association.  Finally  the  State  took 
over  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  Home  Teaching  Program. 

As  this  change  occurred,  the  attention  of  the  Association 
turned  more  to  remedial  and  preventive  work.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  general  purpose  of  the  Association  to  supplement  rather 
than  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Department. 

The  Association’s  program  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  in- 
cludes restoration  of  sight  and  an  educational  program  for  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  This  latter  effort  is  carried  on  through  talks 
and  literature  which  emphasized  proper  pre-natal  care  of  the 
mother,  including  use  of  prophylactic  drops  in  babies’  eyes  at 
birth. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  eye-testing  of  school  children, 
the  Association  sponsored  a bill  in  the  last  legislature  which  makes 
annual  testing  obligatory.  So  far  as  its  funds  allow,  it  cooperates 
with  school  nurses  and  health  units  in  providing  money  for 
glasses  when  testing  shows  the  need  of  such. 

It  stresses  the  importance  of  early  attention  to  crossed  eyes, 
the  development  of  proper  habits  of  eye  use,  and  care  in  obtain- 
ing proper  light,  adequate  and  free  from  glare. 

The  Association  provides  not  only  glasses  but  treatment  and 
hospitalization  to  both  children  and  adults.  In  general  it  pro- 
motes the  feeling  that  the  Association  is  a friend,  on  whom  the 
blind  may  call  for  advice  and  help  with  the  assurance  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

Up  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Federal  Government  of  our  Re- 
habilitation Plan  under  the  Barden-LaFolette  Act,  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Welfare  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  work  in 
the  following  fields: 

1.  Financial  Assistance 

2.  Education 

3.  Home  Teaching 

4.  Research 

Financial  Assistance: 

Under  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  Program,  our  maximum  grant  is 
$40  per  month  and  our  average  grant  as  of  June,  1944,  the  end 
of  our  fiscal  year  was  $27.71.  The  percentage  of  recipients  re- 
ceiving $30  or  over  is  42%.  Our  early  restriction  of  award  to  those 

who  had  reached  the  age  of  21  years  has  been  removed  and  our 

policy  will  now  allow  a grant  to  a younger  person  if  circum- 

stances seem  to  indicate  its  advisability. 

The  program  is  not  directly  under  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
but  is  carried  on  by  seven  district  offices  of  the  Deparment  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  headquarters  office  in  Montpelier.  The 
district  offices  carry  all  the  welfare  programs,  including  Aid  to 
the  Blind,  which  effect  the  people  in  their  respective  territories. 
Such  an  arrangement  makes  for  economy  of  time  and  money.  Co- 
ordination of  work  is  maintained  through  having  the  Director  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  a consultant  for  the  district  offices,  and 
all  eye  examinations  and  recommendations  for  award  are  referred 
to  the  central  office  in  Montpelier.  A copy  of  the  examination  re- 
mains in  Montpelier  as  information  for  the  register  of  the  blind. 
The  original  physician’s  report  is  sent  from  Montpelier  to  the 
supervising  ophthalmologist  and  upon  his  approval  or  disapproval 
is  returned  to  the  district  office.  This  routing  gives  the  central  of- 
fice an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  applicant’s  condition  with  the 
supervising  ophthalmologist  and  all  recommendations  made  by 
him  are  carefully  considered  and  carried  out  whenever  possible. 
All  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  budgetary  needs  which  are 
fully  discussed  with  the  recipient,  the  aim  being  to  secure  his 
confidence  and  cooperation  in  assuming  such  responsibility  as  is 
possible. 

Citizenship  is  one  of  the  requirements  for  eligibility  and  there 
is  also  a residence  requirement.  All  information  received  ac- 
cording to  law,  must  be  kept  confidential. 

Education: 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  pays  maintenance  and 
tuition  for  blind  children  and  those  who  are  not  totally  blind  but 
whose  vision  is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  profit  from  the 
public  school  classes.  Because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
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Vermont  children  needing  instruction  in  a school  for  the  blind, 
and  the  very  great  overhead  necessary  for  it,  it  has  been  consid- 
ered inadvisable  to  maintain  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  our 
state,  so  the  larger  number  of  our  blind  childien  go  to  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass.  Others  are  sent  to 
New  York.  This  gives  the  children  the  advantage  of  attending 
schools  that  have  had  long  experience  in  dealing  with  blind  chil- 
dren and  which  have  the  expensive  equipment  needed.  Those  who 
have  another  handicap  in  addition  to  their  blindness  are  sent  to 
the  Royer-Greaves  School,  just  out  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  also  sent  pupils  to  the  Barnes  School  at  Henniker,  New 
Hampshire.  To  the  Marsh  School  in  Bristol,  Vt.,  we  send  children 
with  special  handicaps  who  can  not  be  placed  at  any  of  these  other 
schools.  Transportation,  clothing,  and  medical  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  family  or  by  the  town  from  which  the  child  comes.  We  re- 
quire a bond  from  the  town  to  cover  these  items  in  case  the  fam- 
ily is  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  particular  needs  of  each  child 
are  considered  and  he  attends  the  school  best  suited  to  him.  It 
is  also  possible  for  us  to  send  to  these  schools,  blind  adults,  who 
for  one  reason  or  another,  need  such  education. 

Research: 

Under  the  heading  of  research,  an  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
pile as  complete  a list  as  possible  of  the  blind  people  of  the  state 
together  with  as  much  information  as  is  obtainable  regarding  the 
cause  of  blindness  and  need  for  assistance.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  blind  assistance  applicants  and  recipients, 
a worker  has  been  sent  into  eleven  of  the  fourteen  counties  of  the 
state  to  try  to  locate  the  blind  people  who  are  unknown  to  us.  The 
information  obtained  by  this  worker  covered  not  only  degree  of 
vision  but  other  information  which  would  be  valuable  to  the  Home 
Teacher  as  for  instance  amount  of  education,  age  at  onset  of 
blindness,  previous  training,  and  desire  for  education  or  training. 
In  the  discovery  of  young  blind  children,  and  for  that  matter  in 
all  our  activities,  we  work  in  close  cooperation  with  school  nurses, 
public  health  units  and  teachers. 


Rehabilitation,  and  Home  Teaching: 

One  who  works  constantly  among  blind  people,  finds  that 
their  needs  arise  from  the  two  factors  of  dependence  and  idleness. 

When  a person  becomes  deprived  of  his  sight,  his  greatest 
frustration  seems  to  be  that  of  having  to  be  dependent  upon  some- 
one else,  financially,  and  for  many  of  the  little  necessities  of  daily 
living.  At  the  same  time  he  finds  that  almost  worse  than  not  be- 
ing able  to  see  is  having  nothing  to  do.  In  so  far  as  a blind  person 
is  able  to  overcome  these  frustrations  of  dependence  and  idleness, 
the  magnitude  of  his  calamity  diminishes. 
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To  effect  this,  there  are  as  many  ways  as  there  are  blind  iii- 
dividuals.  The  factors  involved  depend  upon  such  things  as  his 
age,  health,  mental  capacity,  his  skills  and  abilities,  his  education 
and  woi'k  experience,  his  emotional  make-up,  the  attitude  toward 
him  of  his  family,  and  so  on. 

In  general  we  can  say  that  in  relation  to  their  rehabilitation 
needs,  our  blind  people  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who  are  potentially  employable  in  ordinary  lines  of 
work. 

2.  Those  who  have  definite  ability  but  cannot  compete  with 
sighted  labor. 

3.  Those  who,  due  to  some  additional  factor  of  age,  health 
or  circumstance  need  mainly  to  occupy  their  idle  moments. 

Our  program  of  Rehabilitation  and  Home  Teaching  endeavors 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  these  people. 

The  most  capable  of  our  blind  people  are  being  placed  in 
jobs  which  can  be  performed  efficiently  without  the  use  of  sight. 
Opportunities  for  such  employment  in  Vermont  are  not  plentiful. 
Industries  are  small  and  short  time  contracts  where  operations  con- 
tinually change  are  prevalent,  but  with  the  fine  cooperation  of 
employers,  industrial  jobs  have  been  found  for  about  twenty  men 
and  women.  Several  other  ambitious  persons  have  been  assisted  in 
individual  enterprise,  mainly  in  the  line  of  selling  or  fanning. 
One  man  operates  a store  which  he  calls  a Home  Service  Store  in 
which  he  carries  all  of  the  cleaning  supplies  of  the  housekeeper. 

The  field  of  home  industry  for  blind  people  is  one  of  great 
possibilities.  Factors  involved  in  its  functioning,  are  those  of 
training  the  worker,  obtaining  raw  materials,  producing  a sale- 
able product,  and  merchandising.  Many  of  Vermont’s  blind  people 
have  been  found  already  to  have  skill  and  knowledge  for  such 
work.  Others  are  sent  to  workshops  for  the  blind  for  training 
(these  are  out  of  state,  there  being  none  in  Vermont)  or  are 
taught  at  home  by  the  home  teacher.  The  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  acts  as  a supply  depot,  from  which  raw  materials  may 
be  obtained  with  the  advantages  of  careful  selection  and  quantity 
buying.  Supervision  in  production  is  given  by  the  home  teacher, 
or  some  member  of  the  family  is  taught  to  assist.  The  craftsmen 
are  encouraged  to  sell  their  products  themselves  for  which  tney 
receive  a sales  commission,  or  the  products  are  purchased  by  the 
Division  for  the  Blind,  who  then  becomes  responsible  for  their 
sale,  either  through  ordinary  channels,  or  sales  promoted  by  pub- 
lic spirited  organizations.  One  enterprising  blind  man  sells  not 
only  his  own  leather  products  but  also  other  products  made  by 
blind  people. 

For  those  blind  people  who  cannot  fit  into  either  of  these  pro- 
grams, the  task  of  the  home  teacher  becomes  one  of  a long  per- 
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iod  of  assistance  during  which  the  person  is  shown  ways  of  be- 
coming less  dependent  upon  family  members,  ways  of  filling  idle 
moments,  and  of  becoming  in  some  small  way  contributing  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  so  that  they  need  not  always  be  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  life.  The  learning  of  finger  reading,  the  use  of  aids  for 
writing,  such  as  the  typewriter  and  grooved  boards,  the  making 
of  useful  household  articles,  learning  tricks  of  housekeeping  with- 
out sight,  all  of  these  help  the  blind  person  to  adjust  his  living 
so  that  he  is  an  occupied  and  useful  member  of  his  family.  The 
Division  places  the  Federal  owned  Talking  Book  Machines  which 
read  books  to  blind  people,  and  keeps  them  in  repair.  There  is 
also  available  a small  library  of  Braille  books  and  music  records. 

Aside  from  the  Social  Workers  of  the  district  offices  who  ad- 
minister the  Aid  to  the  Blind  Program,  there  are  at  present  only 
two  workers  to  carry  out  this  program,  the  Director  of  the  Divis- 
ion for  the  Blind,  and  the  Home  Teacher.  We  have  felt  greatly 
handicapped  for  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  which  in  turn  is  a re- 
sult of  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  Aside  from  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  school  children,  the  only  State  appropriation  is  $7,000.  It 
is  evident  that  we  must  spread  ourselves  thinly  both  in  work  and 
dollars.  We  do  have  an  administrative  advantage  in  that  all  ser- 
vices for  the  blind — adults  and  children — are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

We  have  been  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  Pub- 
lic Law  113  of  the  78th  Congress  would  be  in  operation  in  our 
State.  Our  Plan  has  now  been  approved  and  we  have  received  two 
allotments  of  money  from  the  Federal  Government.  A Rehabilita- 
tion Agent  has  been  appointed  but  we  are  still  looking  for  a Home 
Teacher. 

Vermont  needs  broadening  of  State  legislation,  increased  ap- 
propriations, additional  personnel.  We  feel  that  Public  Law  113 
will  greatly  benefit  the  home  industry  program  and  the  develop- 
ment of  small  home  enterprises  for  such  blind  people  who  are  un- 
able to  compete  in  industry.  We  shall  be  able  to  provide  training 
for  innumerable  occupations.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  workshop 
or  training  center  in  Vermont.  We  shall  need  to  call  on  adjacent 
states  for  the  use  of  their  training  facilities. 

The  place  of  the  Home  Teacher  in  this  overall  plan  of  Rehabil- 
itation is  a most  important  one.  Without  the  underpinning  which 
the  Home  Teacher  alone  can  give  there  would  be  little  use  in 
trying  to  build  a superstructure. 
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GLAUCOMA 
Hugo  B.  C.  Reimer,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Consult- 
ing Surgeon,  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

The  name  Glaucoma  comes  from  a Greek  word  meaning 
“greenish  or  bluish”  and  was  used  to  describe  blindness  coming 
on  in  advancing  years  associated  with  a greenish  or  bluish  ap- 
pearance of  the  pupil.  Many  of  the  medical  terms  that  are  used 
today  are  not  good  names  for  diseases  as  we  understand  them  to- 
day. We  still  use  the  word  Cataracts  when  Cataracts  were  so 
named  because  at  that  time  they  considered  that  something  flowed 
over  the  pupil  like  a waterfall  causing  loss  of  sight.  We  still  cling 
to  the  old  terminology  although  as  our  knowledge  advanced  we 
find  many  of  the  terms  are  not  good  names.  This  is  also  true  of 
Glaucoma.  A better  term  would  be  Hypertensive  Oculus  yet  we 
still  continue  to  use  the  name  Glaucoma. 

The  term  now  is  applied  to  individuals  that  have  an  increased 
intraocular  pressure,  which  means  a hard  eyeball.  The  eyeball  is 
globular  and  its  shape  and  forms  is  maintained  by  a firm  outer 
coat,  the  cornea  and  sclera.  The  interior  of  this  shell  is  filled  with 
the  aqueous  humor,  lens,  vitreous  body,  retina  and  uveal  tract 
(the  blood  vessel  layer),  and  in  a normal  eye  the  pressure  of  the 
eye  is  quite  constant. 

We  used  to  measure  the  hardness  of  the  eyeball  by  finger  pal- 
patation  and  designated  it  as  plus  1,  plus  2,  plus  3,  plus  4,  indi- 
cating the  degree  the  pressure  was  above  that  of  normal.  We  now 
use  instruments  to  measure  the  pressure,  a much  more  exact  pro- 
cedure. In  my  teaching  I still  tell  the  students  to  train  their  fin- 
gers as  they  have  their  own  eyes  for  comparison  and  perhaps 
might  not  have  an  instrument  available  to  measure  the  pressure.  I 
have  also  instructed  my  patients  who  have  Glaucoma  to  feel  the 
hardness  or  softness  of  their  eyeball  as  a guide  in  the  treatment. 

What  makes  the  pressure  of  the  eye  rise  above  normal?  This 
is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  In  order  to  increase  the  pressure  one 
of  two  things  must  take  place;  either  an  over  production  of  fluid 
or  a blocking  of  its  outflow.  You  must  all  be  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  the  hydraulic  press  in  creating  lifting  power  or  force  or 
the  jack  for  lifting  a car.  The  eye  is  very  similar  being  a closed 
globe  and  filled  with  liquid  and  semi-liquid  so  that  any  additional 
drop  of  liquid  added  to  the  contents  which  cannot  escape  creates 
a tremendous  pressure  within  the  eyeball. 

We  know  that  for  the  most  part  the  excess  fluid  in  the  eye- 
ball leaves  the  eye  through  the  Canal  of  Schlem  which  is  situa- 
ed  in  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  the  anterior  chamber.  In  advanced 
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Glaucoma  we  find  this  blocked  or  closed  so  that  the  fluid  cannot 
get  out,  thus  the  pressure  is  increased  and  if  not  controlled  will 
eventually  cause  complete  blindness. 

Glaucoma  may  occur  at  any  age;  however,  it  is  much  more 
frequent  after  middle  life.  There  seems  to  be  no  racial  difference 
in  its  prevalence.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Jewish  race 
is  more  susceptible  but  statistics  do  not  prove  this  to  be  true  ac- 
cording to  Duke  Elder. 

We  recognize  the  following  types 

Infantile.  (Buphthalmos)  A Greek  word  meaning  “ox  eye". 
The  eyeball  is  much  enlarged  especially  the  cornea  resembling 
that  of  the  ox.  It  is  these  infants  that  are  often  prize  winners  at 
baby  shows  for  their  beautiful  eyes. 

Juvenile  Those  cases  occurring  in  the  1st  and  2nd  decades 
are  classified  as  Juvenile. 

Simple  or  Chronic  They  occur  most  frequently  after  mid 

life. 

Secondary  We  call  any  case  of  Glaucoma  where  the 
cause  is  known  as  Secondary  Glaucoma. 

Prevalence  Glaucoma  represents  about  2%  of  all  eye  dis- 
eases. There  is  no  racial  preference  and  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor  suffer  alike.  There  are  from  130  to  150  new  cases  discov- 
ered every  year  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 
most  of  them  are  advanced  cases.  This  represents  about  2%  of  all 
eye  diseases. 

The  Social  Worker  who  follows  up  all  cases  of  GJaucoma  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  told  me  that  there 
were  940  follow-up  cases  on  her  list  at  present.  All  cases  of 
Glaucoma  have  a gold  star  attached  to  their  record  and  regular 
appointments  are  made  for  their  return  visits.  If  they  do  not  ap- 
pear at  the  hospital  follow-up  fetters  are  sent  aind  the  worker 
told  me  that  50  such  letters  went  out  last  month. 

Of  those  receiving  blind  relief  in  Massachusetts  about  10% 
are  blind  from  Glaucoma. 

Symptoms 

The  sad  part  about  Glaucoma  is  that  there  may  be  no  warn- 
ing symptoms  until  the  disease  is  well  advanced.  The  eye  phys- 
ician always  has  this  disease  in  mind  when  he  examines  his  pa- 
tient. The  disease  is  often  discovered  accidently  by  the  examining 
ophthalmologist,  the  patient  not  suspecting  that  anything  was 
wrong  but  thinking  that  he  or  she  simply  needed  a change  of 
glasses.  The  following  cases  will  illustrate  this  best. 
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The  Social  Worker  brought  her  daughter,  21  years  old,  to 
the  hospital  with  an  Infection  of  the  Eyebrow.  Everyone  who 
comes  to  the  hospital  regardless  of  the  condition  gets  a complete 
examination.  In  the  course  of  the  examination  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  a well  advanced  Glaucoma  with  marked  cupping  of 
both  nerve  heads.  She  was  later-  admitted'  to  the  hospital  for  op- 
eration. This  disease  had  been  going  on  for  several  years  with- 
out any  symptoms. 

An  elderly  gentleman  came  into  the  clinic  one  morning  and 
put  his  baggage  down  beside  my  chair  and  said  that  he  was  now 
ready  for  his  Cataract  operation.  He  had  been  going  to  his  fam- 
ily physician  for  some  little  time  and  was  told  he  had  Cataracts 
and  to  go  to  Boston  when  they  were  ripe.  On  examination  it  was 
found  that  his  blindness  was  due  to  Glaucoma  in  an  advanced 
state  and  there  was  no  sign  of  Cataracts.  He  was  hopelessly  blind 
and  there  was  no  remedy.  He  went  home  a disappointed  man.  He 
did  have  that  greenish  tint  in  the  eye  which  lead  the  family  phy- 
sician to  think  that  the  man  had  cataracts. 

A patient  came  to  me  much  disturbed  because  he  had  just 
paid  $21.00  to  an  optometrist  for  a pair  of  glasses  and  was  un- 
able to  use  them.  On  examination  I found  that  both  nerve  heads 
were  cupped,  a long  standing  case  of  Glaucoma  and  treatment  for 
Glaucoma  should  have  been  started  some  time  ago.  The  disease 
was  so  far  advanced  that  no  treatment  could  restore  his  vision. 

The  advanced  cases  may  complain  of  vision  being  slightly 
blurred  in  the  morning  which,  however,  disappears  during  the 
day.  They  may  see  halos  around  a source  of  light  or  rainbow 
colors.  At  times  they  complain  of  stumbling  or  running  into  chairs 
or  objects  without  seeing  them. 

What  are  the  objective  findings? 

We  look  for  five  things  in  Glaucoma. 

1.  Cornea.  Steamy  or  clear. 

2.  The  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Shallow  or  deep. 

3.  Nerve  head.  Cupped  or  cupped  and  atrophic. 

4.  Field  of  vision.  Normal  or  contracted. 

5.  Measure  the  tension. 

Treatment 

The  main  object  of  treatment  is  to  lower  the  intraocular  pres- 
sure. This  is  simply  symptomatic  treatment  and  not  a cure.  It  may 
be  done  by  drops  or  operation.  When  drops  are  used  they  will 
have  to  be  used  the  rest  of  the  patient’s  life  time,  at  least  four 
times  a day  during  waking  hours.  If  the  drops  do  not  reduce  the 
pressure  to  normal  then  operative  measures  must  be  undertaken 
and  this  means  producing  through  an  operation  a fistula  which  acts 
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as  a safety  valve  equalizing  the  pressure  in  allowing  the  excess 
fluid  to  escape. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  see  the  instructions  given  to  the  Glau- 
coma Patients  for  their  information  and  guidance  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PATIENT  WITH  GLAUCOMA 

Unti'eated  Glaucoma  always  leads  to  blindness.  It  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  under  the  constant  care  of  a reliable  eye  doctor. 
This  disease  usually  destroys  vision  gradually  without  pain  or 
other  signals  to  you.  Although  this  disease  neai’ly  always  affects 
both  eyes,  it  may  start  much  earlier  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other. 

If  Glaucoma  is  present  in  any  one  eye,  an  important  part  of 
the  treatment  is  to  prevent  the  sound  eye  from  developing  the 
disease. 

Make  your  choice  of  any  eye  doctor  or  any  eye  clinic.  Going 
from  one  hospital  to  another  is  a waste  of  valuable  time  for  you 
and  for  the  doctor. 

IMPORTANT  INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Prompt  and  accurate  cooperation  with  your  eye  doctor. 

See  that  his  instructions  are  followed  fully.  Return  to  see 
him  promptly  at  the  time  he  designates.  Careful  examination  at 
proper  intervals  show  the  eye  doctor  just  how  your  eyes  are  pro- 
gressing and  he  has  the  best  opportunity  to  stop  the  advance  of 
the  disease  by  various  treatments.  That  which  may  be  good  treat- 
ment for  the  eyes  at  one  time  may  need  to  be  radically  changed 
two  months  or  a year  later. 

2.  Danger  signals  that  should  be  taken  as  a warning  to  con- 
sult your  eye  doctor  immediately: 

(a)  Blurring  or  fogginess  of  vision.  This  is  common  in 
the  morning  particularly  and  tends  to  disappear  later  in  the  day. 

(b)  Halos  or  rainbow-like  circles  around  artificial  lights. 

(c)  Pain  in  or  around  the  eye  or  headaches  near  the  eye. 

(d)  Redness  or  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

3.  Use  of  medicine: 

(a)  Eye  drops.  If  the  doctor  advised  the  use  of  drops  be 
sure  to  use  them  carefully  and  regularly  as  directed.  Use  only  the 
eye  drops  ordered  by  your  eye  doctor.  Use  only  the  medicine  drop- 
per supplied  with  the  drops.  Do  not  use  the  dropper  for  any  other 
purpose  since  it  is  very  impoi'tant  not  to  get  the  least  bit  of  any 
other  medicine  into  your  eyes.  Boiling  a medicine  diopper  does 
kill  germs,  but  it  does  not  destroy  or  remove  the  haimful  drug 
that  may  be  coating  the  inside  of  the  dropper. 
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(b)  Other  medicine.  It  is  unwise  to  take  any  form  of 
medicine  without  explicit  orders  from  a doctor  who  knows  that  you 
^Ive  Glaucoma  since  certain  drugs,  especially  those 
for  the  treatment  of  coWs  and  indigestion,  may  be  injurious  to 
the  eys  when  Glaucoma  is  present. 


Operations: 

(a)  Operations  are  not  necessary  in  all  types  of  Glaucoma. 
However,  certain  types  can  be  treated  in  no  other  way.  If  your 
eye  doctor  advises  an  operation,  have  it  done  without  delay.  Delay 
lessens  the  chance  of  success.  Do  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late. 


(b)  After  an  operation,  do  not  feel  that  your  Glaucoma 
is  absolutely  and  forever  cured.  It  is  just  as  advisable  to  continue 
to  have  a check-up  of  your  eye  condition  at  regular  intervals.  You 
may  need  to  use  eye  drops  regularly.  You  should  continue  to 
use  eye  drops  regularly.  You  should  continue  to  watch  any  fur- 
ther danger  signals. 


5.  Attention  to  General  Health: 

(a)  Try  to  keep  in  good  general  health  by  temperance 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  by  getting  sufficient  sleep. 

(b)  It  is  advisable  to  have  a general  medical  examination 
once  a year. 

(c)  Avoid  all  worry,  excitement,  anger,  grief,  and  other 
tense  emotional  states  as  far  as  possible.  They  often  have  a very 
harmful  effect  in  Glaucoma.  , 

(d)  Avoid  unnecessary  heavy  work  or  heavy  exercise. 
Only  your  doctor  can  tell  you  whether  you  should  continue  with 
your  work. 


6.  Use  of  the  eyes: 

Use  your  eyes  all  you  wish.  Glaucoma  is  not  caused  or 
made  worse  by  using  the  eyes.  Reading,  sewing,  writing,  playing 
cards  and  movies  are  not  harmful,  but  try  to  use  your  eyes  under 
good  conditions,  good  light  and  good  print. 
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TRANSPLANTATION  OF  THE  CORNEA 
Brendan  D.  Leahey,  M.  D. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  Harvard  Medical  School;  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  and  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon,  St.  Joseph’s,  St  John’s,  and  Lowell  General  Hospitals, 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Transplantation  of  the  cornea  is  probably  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating subjects  in  modem  medicine.  It  is  also  a bit  more  on  the 
dramatic  side  than  most  forms  of  surgery  since  sight  is  being  re- 
stored to  the  blind  by  transferring  part  of  a living  eye  from  one 
person  to  another. 

This  operation  is  now  a well  established  and  fairly  successful 
medical  procedure  and  is  being  done  with  increasing  frequency  in 
a number  of  the  larger  medical  centers  of  the  country.  Sad  to  re- 
late, however,  it  can  never  be  quite  the  success  that  occasional  ar- 
ticles in  the  popular  press  have  indicated.  One  nationally  distrib- 
uted story,  for  instance,  was  about  a young  Canadian  who  was  al- 
most completely  blind  in  both  eyes.  After  having  transplants  on 
both  eyes  he  was  supposed  to  have  gone  back  to  Canada  and  joined 
the  Air  Force.  This,  of  course,  is  a bit  far  fetched  as  even  if  vis- 
ion in  each  eye  was  20/20  the  post  operative  eye  could  never  be 
classed  as  medically  normal  and  so  would  bar  the  boy  from  ad- 
mission to  any  militai'y  flying  service. 

The  cornea  of  the  eye,  incidentally,  is  clear  transparent  tissue 
about  the  size  of  a ten  cent  piece  constituting  the  front  of  the  eye 
ball.  It  is  l/30th  inch  thick  and  is  just  in  front  of  the  pu- 
pil and  the  colored  iris  of  the  eye,  occupying  a position  analagous 
to  the  crystal  of  a watch. 

It  is  a very  delicate  membrane  and  after  any  inflammation, 
ulcer,  or  injury,  scar  formation  may  decrease  its  transparency  or 
even  leave  it  completely  opaque.  In  extreme  cases  this  opaque  cor- 
nea becomes  thickened  white  and  tough  and  scores  of  tiny  blood 
vessels  grow  in  from  all  sides. 

The  object  of  comeal  transplantation,  of  course,  is  to  restore 
sight  to  eyes  blinded  by  opacities  in  the  cornea.  Unfortunately  not 
all  such  cases  are  suitable  for  operation.  Favorable  cases  are  those, 
in  which  the  eye  is  normal  except  for  the  cornea,  the  scar  is  not 
extremely  dense  and  does  not  contain  blood  vessels,  and  there  are 
areas  of  clear  or  only  slightly  scarred  cornea  surrounding  the  graft 
to  furnish  it  nutrition. 

Especially  unfavorable  cases  are  those  with  dense  scarring  of 
the  entire  cornea  or  with  numerous  blood  vessels  in  the  scar  as 
in  old  trachoma  or  lime  bums.  In  this  same  unfavorable  class  are 
cases  which  have  already  had  a cataract  extraction  or  have  had 
previous  glaucoma. 
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Unusually  satisfactory  cases  to  work  on  include  eyes  with  old 
interstitial  keratitis  (that  is  scars  from  congenital  syphilis)  and 
cases  of  keratoconus  or  conical  cornea  where  poor  vision  is  due  to 
the  cornea  assuming  a cone  shape  with  the  scarred  point  or  apex 
in  front  of  the  pupil. 

Having  decided  to  do  a graft  the  next  question  is  how  much 
of  the  cornea  Can  be  transplanted.  Transplantation  of  the  entire 
cornea  has  been  tried  many  times,  but  the  results  have  invariably 
been  poor  and  have  frequently  necessitated  subsequent  enucleation, 
or  removal,  of  the  eye.  The  only  method  that  has  been  of  practi- 
cal value  has  been  transplantation  of  a portion  of  the  cornea.  In 
this  procedure  windows  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  wide  are  cut 
through  the  full  thickness  of  the  opaque  cornea  and  replaced 
with  pieces  of  clear  cornea  from  enucleated  eyes.. 

Preliminary  operations  are  often  necessary,  the  commonest 
ones  being  to  remove  blood  vessels  and  to  free  adhesions  inside 
the  eye. 

You  may  wonder  who  is  kind  enough  to  donate  the  eyes.  As 
far  as  I know  no  good  seeing  eye  has  ever  been  actually  donated 
for  this  work  and  if  offered  would  certainly  be  refused.  Any  enu- 
cleated eye  with  a clear  cornea  can  be  used.  Such  corneas  are 
found  in  cases  of  intraocular  tumors  or  blind  and  painful  glaucoma 
eyes  where  the  cornea  has  not  yet  degenerated. 

Post  mortem  eyes  are  also  often  used — especially  from  new 
born  babies.  Fresh  material  is  best  but  fair  results  have  been  re- 
ported with  eyes  refrigerated  for  24  hours.  I have  had  several  eyes 
willed  to  me  but  so  far  only  one  of  these  people  has  died  and  by 
the  time  the  lawyer  in  Manchester  called  me,  one  day  had  already 
elapsed  and  I was  afraid  to  use  the  eye. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  corneas  from  animals 
especially  cats  or  pigs.  Temporary  success  has  sometimes  been  re- 
ported but  the  graft  always  dies  and  in  a few  weeks  becomes 
completely  opaque.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  permanent  success 
has  ever  been  achieved  in  transplanting  from  animal  to  man  or 
from  one  species  of  animal  to  another. 

For  the  actual  transplantation,  methods  of  operation  are  num- 
erous. The  one  I prefer  is  the  square  type  graft  developed  by  Cas- 
troviejo  of  New  York.  Using  a knife  with  two  parallel  blades  set 
1/5  inch  apart,  a square  is  marked  out  on  the  cornea  in  the  same 
way  as  lake  ice  is  marked  for  cutting  in  the  winter.  The  little 
square  window  is  then  dissected  out  leaving  the  edges  slightly  bev- 
slled.  The  transplant  is  cut  from  the  new  eye  with  the  same 
knife  and  carefully  fitted  into  place.  The  bevel  keeps  this  graft 
from  getting  lost  inside  the  eye,  and  several  cleverly  designed 
cross  stitches  help  prevent  its  falling  outward. 

There  is  no  pain  to  the  operation  and  usually  almost  no  dis- 
comfort afterward.  The  patient  is  kept  quiet  in  bed  for  12  days 
and  both  eyes  are  covered  for  three  weeks.  The  delicate  stitches. 
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however,  are  removed  in  5 to  6 days  in  order  to  avoid  infection  or 
the  leaving  of  suture  marks  on  the  graft. 

The  stitch  removal  is  a critical  point  in  convalescence  as  the 
graft  is  now  no  longer  supported  by  thread  but  is  merely  set  in 
place.  As  healing  is  only  beginning,  any  excessive  motion  or 
squeezing  of  the  eye  might  dislodge  the  weakly  united  edges  and 
cause  serious  complications. 

The  results  are  dependent  more  on  the  original  condition  of 
the  operated  eye  than  on  any  other  factor.  Eyes  with  corneas  which 
are  clear  except  for  small  central  scars  could  often  attain  normal 
vision.  On  these  cases,  however,  I never  do  transplants;  but  advise 
a very  simple  and  relatively  minor  operation  call  Iridectomy. 
This  enlarges  the  pupil  to  one  side  of  the  scar  so  the  patient  can 
see  around  his  opacity.  This  procedure  may  give  only  50  to  75% 
normal  vision  but  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  de- 
void of  risk  and  in  addition  the  enlarged  pupil  facilitates  doing  a 
transplant  later  if  it  is  considered  necessary. 

The  responsibility  of  doing  a major  operation  which  jeopar- 
dizes the  little  remaining  sight  of  some  man  or  woman  is  a very 
grave  one.  All  operations  can  not  be  successful.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  confined  my  transplanting  to  fairly  desperate  cases  with 
very  poor  vision  in  both  eyes.  So  far  I have  never  done  this  opera- 
tion on  an  eye  with  pre-operative  vision  of  better  than  6/200  or 
3%  and  many  had  light  projection  only.  As  a result  of  this  caution, 
most  of  my  cases  have  been  relatively  unfavorable  ones.  Despite 
this,  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying  and  I have  had  a num- 
ber of  cases  improved  enough  to  read  ordinary  print.  One  woman 
done  last  February  improved  from  seeing  shadows  only  to  20/20 
or  100%  vision  but  this  can  not  happen  often  unless  more  favor- 
able eyes  are  selected  for  operation. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1 

Peter  J.  Salmon 

Vice-President,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

You  will  recall  that  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  was 
created  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  the  result  of 
the  passage  in  1938  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  whose  provision 
among  other  things  required  the  setting  up  of  a non-profit  agency 
to  allocate  Government  orders  to  workshops  for  the  blind.  Soon 
after  its  founding  a meeting  was  held  with  all  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  a central  committee  set  up  to  advise  with  National  In- 
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dustries  for  the  Blind  as  to  its  program  f ^ ^Sen^'oiT'Ihe 
A«i  a result  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  taKen  on  me 
tork  of  helping  to  standanlize  products  and  procedures  in  the 

workshops  for  the  blind,  to  assist  in  to  Te'^  Bhnd 

to  help  develop  new  products.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is 

really  ^the  central  office  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind,  although 
it  exercises  no  managerial  controls  over  them,  except  insofar  as 
Government  requirements  may  be  involved. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  had  a remarkable  growth, 
due  largely  to  the  Defense  Program  and  later  our  all  out  War 
Program.  In  1939,  the  first  year  of  operation  of  National  Industries, 
thirty-two  workshops  participated  in  the  program;  their  private 
business  amounted  to  $1,900,000  and  Government  business  amoun- 
ted to  $196,000  whereas  in  1943  their  private  business  amounted  to 
$4,844,000  and  Government  business  amounted  to  $9,421,000.  The 
total  wages  paid  in  the  workshops  during  1943  amounted  to 
$2,004,751. 

It  was  a fortunate  thing  that  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  long  enough  before  the  War  so  that  the  workshops 
could  participate  to  such  a large  extent  in  the  procurement  needs 
of  our  armed  forces.  Production  in  individual  shops  has  been 
trebled  and  even  quadrupled.  We  have  been  in  big  business  and 
have  had  opportunity  to  learn  many  things  that  should  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  us  when  the  war  is  ended,  which  we  trust  will  be  soon 
now. 

One  of  the  most  striking  advances  made  since  the  founding  of 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  been  in  the  realm  of  inter- 
workshop relations.  Prior  to  National  Industries  a few  workshops 
here  and  there  cooperated  but  there  was  no  real  meeting  ground. 
Meetings  once  every  two  years  at  A.A.W.B.  conventions  were  total- 
ly inadequate  to  develop  a good  workshop  cooperative  conscious- 
ness. Through  the  frequent  meetings  held  under  National  Indus- 
tries, the  managers  and  other  members  of  workshop  staffs  have 
come  to  know  and  respect  each  other  and  from  this  has  come  bene- 
ficial results  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  Problems  met  in  one 
section  of  the  country  may  have  been  met  and  solved  by  some 
workshop  hundreds  of  miles  away  and  a little  exchange  of  ideas 
at  the  meetings  brings  out  just  such  matters.  Methods  of  pay, 
practice  in  buying  and  prices  paid,  machinery  and  equipment  used, 
and  sources  of  supply  are  but  some  of  the  broad  topics  that  re- 
ceive constant  and  profitable  attention  at  meetings  and  in  between. 

Of  special  interest  to  you,  I think,  will  be  the  pamphlet  re- 
cently issued  by  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  after  approval 
by  the  workshops,  entitled  “Workshops  for  the  Blind— Purpose 
and  Principles.”  In  this  brief  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  I will 
leave  with  the  Secretary,  we  have  outlined  definitely  the  broad 
purpose  and  the  principles  which  make  for  the  best  type  of  work- 
shop  for  the  blind.  Take  that  word  “sheltered”,  for  example— we 
just  eliminate  it  entirely.  It  really  has  no  place  in  the  workshop 
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designation.  We  do  not  want  the  workshops  or  the  workers  there 
in  to  be  sheltered.  We  want  them  to  be  alert,  active  and  gainfully 
employed  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  capacity.  I hope  very  much 
that  you  will  all  refrain  from  affixing  the  word  “sheltered”  to 
workshops  for  the  blind;  just  call  them  what  they  are — workshops 
for  the  blind  and  you  don’t  have  to  say  “workshops  for  the  visicaps” 
either. 

In  that  same  pamphlet  you  will  find  a statement  to  the  effect: 
that  the  whole  program  and  service  of  the  workshop  should  cen- 
ter around  the  rehabilitation  of  the  individual,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  there  for  the  convenience  or  profit  of  the  workshop.  That’s 
still  a bit  radical  but  I think  it  is  sound  and  that  it  is  the  only 
policy  which  will  insure  a fair  deal  for  the  blind  client.  It  will 
help  to  make  the  workshop  a vital  part  in  the  ultimate  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  individual,  and  properly  conducted  workshops  for 
the  blind  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  most  important 
assets  to  the  training  and  retraining  of  the  blind.  We  recognize  the 
place  and  the  limitations  of  the  workshops  and  we  recognize  also 
that  placement  in  industry,  business  or  in  vending  stands  does  not 
by  the  widest  stretch  of  the  imagination  provide  the  answer  for 
employment  of  the  blind.  Only  as  each  of  these,  and  all  other 
possibilities  for  employment  are  explored  can  there  be  full  and 
varied  employment  for  the  blind.  It  would  have  been  unfortunate 
indeed  if  the  workshops  had  closed  after  the  last  war  because  so 
many  blind  persons  went  into  industry.  The  same  is  true  today, 
with  this  marked  difference.  There  have  been  some  careful  place- 
ments, and  many  of  them  should  stick,  but  there  have  been  many 
bad  placements,  including  putting  large  numbers  of  blind  persons 
in  the  same  plant  and  these  are  now  being  laid  off  and  the  others 
will  soon  follow.  While  working  primarily  with  workshops.  Nation- 
al Industries  is  vitally  concerned  with  other  employment  opportun- 
ities for  the  blind  as  we  want  them  to  have  the  widest  possible 
selection  of  jobs.  We  find  a tendency  among  some  Government  of- 
ficials at  the  moment  to  be  critical  of  workshops  without  having 
something  better  to  offer  and  the  type  of  criticism  is  to  our  mind 
unjustified  by  the  facts.  We  feel  that  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
have  done  a particularly  good  job  during  the  war  and  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  do  a good  job  in  the  post  war  period.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  those  who  criticize  the  work- 
shops to  insist  that  they  measure  up  to  the  standards  set  by  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind  rather  than  to  make  wholesale 
criticism  of  the  workshop  movement  as  such.  I am  not  one  who 
feels  that  he  needs  to  apologize  for  the  workshops  and  will  stand 
ready  to  defend  the  valuable  work  they  are  doing  in  relation  to 
other  phases  of  employment,  such  as  placement  in  stands  and  in- 
dustry. 

Another  point  in  this  pamphlet  relates  to  that  hot  question  of 
whether  or  not  workshops  for  the  blind  should  be  operated  on  a 
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profit.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  workshop  managers  that  the  work- 
shop for  the  blind  should  be  looked  on  as  a service  to  the  blind 
the  same  as  placement,  home  teaching  and  social  services.  There 
are  many  factors  entering  into  the  question  of  profit  or  deficit  in 
the  workshop  and  some  of  these  are  touched  on  in  this  Purpose 
and  Principles”  booklet.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  prograrn  and 
the  service  rendered  are  the  all  important  items  to  be  considered 
and  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  these  shops 
to  run  them  efficiently  with  the  use  of  the  best  business  tech- 
niques and  skill  and  that  deficits  should  be  minimized.  Just  what 
the  deficit  should  amount  to  is  a matter  for  individual  appraisal 
in  the  workshop  under  consideration,  taking  into  account  the  pro- 
gram of  service  offered,  business  conditions,  amounts  paid  in  wages 
and  salaries  to  the  blind,  etc.  No  one  denies  that  fi^om  time  to 
time  workshops  individually  may  operate  on  a profit,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  personnel  one-half  blind  and  one-half  sighted  this  may 
be  accomplished  oftener.  Such  shops  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
shops  for  the  blind.  We  believe  that  the  definition  of  a blind- 
made  product,  used  these  many  years  by  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  and  under  Government  regulation,  is  sound;  it  is  this, 
that  at  least  seventy-five  percent  of  the  direct  labor  on  any  given 
product  must  be  done  by  the  blind  in  order  that  it  be  considered 
as  blind-made.  This  would  in  itself  rule  out  the  shop  with  fifty 
percent  blind  and  fifty  percent  sighted  with  its  wide  open  invita- 
tion to  unionization. 

There  is  one  more  point  mentioned  in  the  “Purpose  and  Prin- 
ciples” which  I would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  This  refers 
to  the  training  period.  I am  not  so  concerned  at  the  moment  with 
the  training  period  as  I am  with  the  fact  of  training  itself.  I be- 
lief that  the  success  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  the 
future  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  train- 
ing that  is  provided.  In  the  past,  the  lack  of  proper  training  facil- 
ities and  procedures,  in  fact  the  lack  of  a definite  training  pro- 
gr^>m  it'^elf,  has  been  responsible  for  many  failures  among  the 
blind.  With  the  lessons  learned  during  the  war  and  the  wide  range 
of  occupations  in  which  the  bli’^ri  have  been  emnlnved.  we  have 
before  us  the  challenge  of  capitalizing  and  insuring  these  gains 
for  permanent  place  in  the  service  to  the  blind.  As  far  as  the  work- 
shops are  concerned,  I think  they  must  definitely  set  up  a formal 
training  program  and  not  the  hit  or  miss  type  of  training  on  the 
job  that  we  have  had  in  the  past.  This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  ac- 
complish and  there  are  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  but  in  my 
mind  there  is  no  single  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  blind  froin 
now  on  that  will  bring  greater  benefits  in  their  rehabilitation  than 
the  installation  of  a good,  formal  training  program  that  will  have 
a definite  plan  as  its  goal. 

So  much  for  the  pamphlet,  excent  to  urge  you  to  familiarize 

yourself  with  it  for  at  least  it  sets  down  in  writing  the  best 
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thought  thus  far  by  the  workshops  for  the  blind  on  this  subject. 
In  addition,  your  speaker  serves  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  This 
Committee  has  just  released  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  stan- 
dards for  sheltered  workshops  for  the  handicapped;  I could  not 
shout  them  down  on  the  word  “sheltered”  there  and  so  it  appears. 
This  statement  does  no  violence  to  ours  and  I commend  it  highly 
to  you  and  to  any  of  your  agencies  who  have  occasion  to  deal  with 
community  chests  and  councils.  I shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  copies 
to  your  Secretary  or  to  you  individually  if  you  write  me. 

Just  a word  now  on  the  subject  which  is  taking  the  limelight 
everywhere,  Post  War  Planning,  Reconversion.  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  has  not  been  idle  in  planning  for  the  future.  Some- 
time ago,  as  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  Workshops,  I 
appointed  a Post  War  Planning  Committee  and  this  Committee  has 
made  its  report  to  the  workshops.  Some  of  the  items  we  have 
marked  down  for  the  future  are  the  following: 

1.  Development  of  machinery  especially  adopted  to  the  use  of 
the  blind  for  preparing  discarded  tires  to  be  made  into  door  mats, 
and  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  the  different  workshops. 

2.  Sales  of  Blind-made  Products  to  large  industrial  concerns 
such  as  railroads,  steamship  companies  and  chain  stores. 

3.  Establishment  of  Retail  Sales  units  in  workshops  for  the 
blind.  This  is  a house  to  house  canvassing  plan  whereby  blind- 
made  products  are  sold  direct  to  the  public. 

4.  Development  of  a special  device  for  weaving  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  weaving  units  to  provide  employment  for  the  blind 
in  different  workshops. 

5.  Establishment  of  a Mail  Order  business  for  the  sale  of 
blind-made  products. 

6.  Research  programs  to  find  new  products  that  can  be  made 
successfully  by  the  blind. 

7.  It  is  realized  that  after  the  war  the  Government  purchases 
under  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  will  fall  short  of  providing  sufficient 
employment  to  keep  our  workshops  for  the  blind  fully  occupied 
and  we  are  now  trying  to  determine  what  additional  articles  can 
be  made  by  the  blind  and  added  to  the  Schedule  of  Blind-made 
Products. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  feels  that  the  workshops  have 
indeed  made  an  outstanding  contribution  during  these  war  times 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  same  courage,  the  same  intelligent  ef- 
fort and  the  same  keen  desire  to  serve  the  blind  will  carry  these 
workshops  on  through  the  post  war  era  in  ever  greater  achieve- 
ment and  usefulness  to  the  blind. 
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the  new  HAMPSHIRE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND 


♦Carl  Camp 


of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  Hampshire 


Supervisor,  Division 


Mr.  Camp’s,  paper  has 
ing  in  the  November,  1944 
For  The  Blind. 


MOON  TYPE— IS  IT  UNNECESSARY  AND  SHOULD 
IT  BE  DISCONTINUED? 


♦Lorraine  N.  Berger 


Home  Teacher,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

Since  its  inception  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  Moon  type 
has  been  gratefully  acknowledged  as  a most  invaluable  boon  to 
elderly  blind  people  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  Al- 
though it  was  originated  in  England,  it  has  been  applied  to  476 
various  languages  and  dialects,  and  we  find  that  Moon  books  have 
been  read,  not  only  in  all  European  countries  and  the  Americas, 
but  also  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
and  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Moon  type  has  provided  the 
blind  with  books  of  fiction,  history,  science,  foreign  languages,  ge- 
ography, travel,  poetry  and  religion  and  has  furnished  them  with 
maps  and  dictionaries  as  well.  To  countless  numbers  of  blind 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Moon  type  has  meant  the  re- 
opening of  the  Bible  and  of  other  books  that,  without  it,  had  been 
closed  to  them  forever. 

Moon  type  has  served  so  many,  and  has  served  so  well, 
that,  even  though  it  were  to  be  entirely  discarded  at  this  time 
its  achievement  for  the  blind  of  the  past  would  still  constitute  a 
most  glorious  testimonial  to  the  life-work  of  its  inventor.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Moon,  and  would  remain  a worthy  justification  to  all  those 
who  have  taught  and  spread  its  use  down  through  the  corridor  of 
the  years. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  dwell  on  the 
history,  or  to  expound  the  merits  of  Moon  type.  Such  elaboration 
to  a group  of  home  teachers  would  seem  quite  superfluous.  Every 
home  teacher  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  Moon,  and  each  one 
knows  from  her  own  experience  in  working  with  elderly  blind 
people,  what  joy  and  satisfaction  it  has  brought  to  those  for  whom 
it  has  been  the  only  means  of  reading.  The  question  raised  for  dis- 
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cussion  here  is  whether  Moon  type  has  become  unnecessary  in 
lieu  of  the  talking  book,  and  should  it  be  discontinued? 

All  those  who  have  taught  Moon  type  know  well  how  eager- 
ly, how  desperately,  and  how  persistently,  some  of  our  older  blind 
people  have  applied  themselves  to  the  tedious  process  of  reclaiming 
the  ability  to  read.  While  there  are  many  who  reap  the  full  reward 
of  their  long  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  restored  joy  of 
pleasurable  reading,  there  are  many  others  for  whom  finger  read- 
ing is  so  slow  and  necessitates  so  much  concentration  and  effort, 
that  there  is  little  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  it.  In  spite  of  their 
most  earnest  endeavor,  the  result  attained  is  pathetically  small, 
and  they  are  able  to  glean  only  crumbs  from  their  reading.  Then 
there  are  those  with  seriously  impaired  sense  of  touch,  for  whom 
the  struggle  to  master  any  embossed  type  finally  ends  in  complete 
and  discouraging  failure. 

It  is  for  the  latter  groups  that  we  have  felt  the  greatest  con- 
cern, and  because  of  their  need,  we  have  sought  for,  and  have 
found  in  the  talking  book,  a medium  other  than  touch  for  trans- 
mitting the  message  of  the  printed  page  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  development  of  the  talking  book  tends  to  revolutionize 
reading  for  the  older  blind  people.  It  lends  to  their  reading  the 
elements  of  speed,  relaxation  and  ease  that  are  enjoyed  when 
reading  by  sight,  but  rarely  attained  by  older  people  when  read- 
ing by  touch.  It  eliminates  the  necessity  of  spending  weeks  of 
weary  study  in  learning  the  embossed  type,  and  then  months,  that 
may  run  into  years,  of  practice  before  any  appreciable  amount  of 
reading  can  be  done.  With  the  acquisition  of  a talking  book  appli- 
ance and  recorded  books,  reading  by  ear  goes  on  where  reading 
by  sight  left  off,  and  it  is  accomplished  with  the  same  degree  of 
facility. 

Should  we  then,  continue  to  advise  and  urge  our  pupils  to 
learn  Moon  type?  Surely  it  is  our  purpose  to  offer  to  them  the 
most  effective  methods  available.  We  would  not  expect  the  farm- 
er to  stick  to  the  use  of  the  old  wooden  plow,  when,  by  adopting 
the  modern  tractor,  he  can  multiply  his  cultivated  acres  man}' 
times  with  only  a fraction  of  the  time  and  effort  required  for  the 
work  done  by  primitive  means. 

In  the  case  of  Moon  type,  however,  the  old  wooden  plow  still 
holds  certain  advantages,  and  there  are  some  instances  in  which 
Moon,  and  Moon  alone,  can  serve  our  purpose. 

The  deaf-blind,  and  many  of  the  so-called  hard-of-hearing, 
can  make  no  use  of  the  talking  book.  When  their  sense  of  touch 
is  not  sufficiently  keen  to  enable  them  to  read  Braille,  their  only 
alternative  lies  in  Moon  type.  To  persons  under  this  classification, 
reading  in  some  form  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  they  can- 
not enjoy  the  radio,  and  because  communication  with  other  people, 
even  those  closest  to  them,  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  limited. 
When  there  is  serious  difficulty  in  making  a person  hear  what 
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For  readers  in  this  class,  who  depend  upon  Moon  type,  it  "wUl  al 
ways  be  indispensable,  and  a library  of  Moon  books  must  be  main- 
tained for  their  use  if  for  no  other  reason. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  some  teachers  to  employ 
when  working  with  a newly  blinded  adult,  as  a means  of  devel- 
oping his  untrained  sense  of  touch  before  attemptmg  the  Brai  l 
system.  The  advisability  of  this  proceedure  is  a matter  of  opinion. 
On  the  few  occasions  that  I have  tried  it,  the  reaction  of  the  pu- 
pil has  been  “Why  should  I have  learned  this  systern,  only 
start  all  over  again  to  learn  another?”  Personally,  I think  that  if  a 
pupil  is  a potential  Braille  reader,  it  is  better  to  work  from  the 
beginning  on  the  system  that  is  to  be  his  final  goal.  If,  however. 
Moon  type  does  prove  helpful  in  certain  cases  as  a stepping-stone 
to  Braille,  it  should  by  all  means  be  kept  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher. 


Many  books  and  magazines  that  have  been  printed  in  Moon 
type  are  not  yet  available  on  records.  For  this  reason,  some  read- 
ers, who  generally  prefer  the  talking  book,  may  wish  to  supple- 
ment their  reading  with  Moon  publications.  About  fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  are  still  published  in  Moon 
type,  though  its  list  of  Moon  readers  has  been  dimished  consider- 
ably since  the  advent  of  the  talking  book.  It  is  not  likely  that 
many  will  learn  Moon  type  solely  for  the  purpose  • of  supplemen- 
tary reading,  and,  as  time  inevitably  brings  the  passing  of  old 
Moon  readers,  the  demand  for  Moon  books  will  presumably  con- 
tinue to  decrease. 


Moon  type  is  used  to  some  extent  in  marking  playing  cards 
and  greeting  cards.  These  are  uses  in  which  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  the  talking  book. 

Moon  type  books  and  magazines  have  the  advantage  of  being 
light  enough  to  be  easily  carried  about  at  the  will  of  the  reader, 
while  the  talking  book  machine  in  its  present  form,  is  too  large 
and  cumbersome  to  be  readily  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  cannot  be  easily  carried  upstairs  or  down,  or  taken  to  the  porch 
or  yard,  where  one  often  wishes  to  read.  The  standard  machine, 
which  depends  upon  electricity  for  its  motive  power,  cannot  always 
be  conveniently  connected  with  the  electric  current  in  the  place 
chosen  for  reading. 

These  are  seemingly  minor  details,  but  all  features  must  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  desirability  of  continuing  to  teach  and 
to  publish  books  in  Moon  type. 

The  volume  of  recorded  matter  is  being  steadily  increased  in 
order  to  supply  the  desired  number  and  variety  of  titles  in  talk- 
ing book  form.  Meanwhile  science  promised  improvements,  not 
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only  in  the  method  of  recording,  but  also  in  the  reproducing  ap- 
pliance, which  may  in  time  liquidate  the  existing  shortcomings  of 
the  talking  book. 

It  seems  quite  logical  to  suppose  that  the  expanding  use  of  the 
talking  book  will  lessen  the  demand  for  Moon  type.  It  is  certain 
that  the  majority  of  newly-blinded  adults  show  a decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  speedier,  easier,  more  enjoyable  way  of  reading,  and 
I for  one,  see  no  reason  for  discouraging  this  preference,  unless 
the  person  is  a likely  candidate  for  Braille  reading.  It  may  be  many 
years  before  all  the  old  experienced  readers  are  ready  to  relinquisli 
their  beloved  Moon  books.  For  them,  and  for  the  deaf-blind  and 
hard  of  hearing,  a certain  amount  of  printing  and  circulating  of 
Moon  books  must  be  continued. 

To  what  extent  we  should  curtail  our  activities  in  the  field  of 
Moon  type  cannot  be  conclusively  determined  without  a compre- 
hensive survey  of  libraries  and  Moon  publishing  societies  in  order 
to  ascertain  definitely  how  much  demand  there  is  for  books  in 
Moon  type. 

The  request  that  I write  a paper  on  this  subject  came  to  me 
only  a few  days  before  this  meeting  convened.  At  such  short  no- 
tice. it  was  impossible  to  gather  together  the  necessary  statistics 
for  a complete  report  on  the  subject.  The  comments  made  here  are 
based  only  on  my  personal  observation  and  impressions. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deprive  any  group,  or  any  individual, 
of  the  smallest  part  of  their  desired  reading  opportunity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  benefits  no  one  if  we  expend  our  energies  and  re- 
sources in  teaching  Moon  and  in  providing  books  that  may  lie  un- 
used on  library  shelves.  A very  careful  study  of  the  situation 
should  be  made,  before  any  decisive  action  is  taken  in  the  matter 
of  curtailing  or  discontinuing  Moon  type. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  A PROFESSIONAL  MAGAZINE  FOR 

HOME  TEACHERS 

Rowena  H.  Morse 

Editor,  The  Home  Teacher  Magazine,  Boston 

When  I was  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  the  function  of  a pro- 
fessional magazine  for  home  teachers,  I said  that  I thought  the 
home  teachers  had  more  to  tell  me  than  I could  tell  them  and 
asked  if  I might  make  my  remarks  brief  in  order  to  spend  most 
of  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject  in  discussion.  That  will  give  ev- 
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eryone  a chance  to  say  something  about  his  or  her  idea  of  what  a 
home  teacher’s  professional  magazine  should  be. 

In  examining  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject  I have  found  ten 
functions  which  I think  our  magazine  should  perform.  There  are 
doubtless  others,  but  these  seem  to  me  important. 

1.  Obviously,  it  should  keep  the  reader  in  touch  with  his 
field,  that  is,  home  teaching  or  social  service,  and  show  the  trends 
in  both  by  reporting  the  accomplishments  of  organizations  and  the 
opinions  of  their  leaders. 

2.  It  should  keep  the  reader  abreast  of  work  in  the  allied 
fields  of  general  teaching,  science  and  medicine.  This  can  be  done 
by  showing  how  the  educator  looks  at  his  profession,  by  touching 
on  recent  scientific  and  medical  developments  that  affect  the  eye, 
by  following  the  achievements  of  ophthalmologists.  Anything  that 
brings  aid  or  comfort  to  the  deaf  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  for  use  in  their  contacts  with  the  deaf-blind. 

3.  It  should  keep  the  reader  informed  on  legislation  affecting 
the  blind. 

4.  It  should  try  to  tell  the  reader  what  is  being  done  for  the 
veterans  of  this  and  other  wars.  As  you  know,  this  is  sometimes 
difficult  because  of  government  restrictions. 

5.  A professional  magazine  for  home  teachers  should  intro- 
duce the  reader  to  publications,  news  stories  and  literature  that 
have  to  do  with  blindness  or  that  concern  blind  characters.  These 
would  include,  of  course,  the  publications  of  our  national  societies 
dealing  with  blindness,  stories  in  the  daily  press  of  blind  individ- 
uals who  have  'distinguished  themselves  in  some  way,  fiction  in 
which  the  blind  figure,  as  does  Detective  Duncan  McLain  in  Bay- 
nard  Kendrick’s  mysteries,  or  stories  like  that  of  the  blind  man 
who  led  a distraught  stranger  through  a London  fog  to  the  hos- 
pital where  his  wounded  son  lay.  Under  this  heading,  too,  should 
come  periodicals  which  reflect  the  foreign  point  of  view,  as  the 
English  NEW  BEACON  and  TEACHER  OF  THE  BLIND.  Contribu- 
tions of  the  blind  themselves  to  the  field  of  letters  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

6.  The  magazine  should  furnish  readers  with  something  they 
may  pass  on  to  pupil  or  client — a rule  for  handicraft,  an  inspira- 
tional story,  a bit  of  information  that  may  start  a helpful  line  of 
thought  in  someone  struggling  to  adjust  himself  to  blindness. 

7.  It  should  promote  discussions  on  professional  subjects 
about  which  there  is  a difference  of  opinion,  as  the  certification  of 
home  teachers  or  the  kind  of  Braille  to  teach  an  adult. 
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8.  It  might  well  conduct  bits  of  research  as  we  are  doing  now 
in  the  series,  “How  Different  States  Do  It.” 

9.  It  may  be  its  privilege  on  occasion — but  this  must  not  be 
abused — to  amuse  and  entertain  the  reader  who  gets  bogged  down 
by  the  technical  and  austere  articles  that  go  into  its  pages.  If  a 
laugh  can  persuade  a reader  to  continue  his  reading,  it  may  be 
justified. 

10.  Above  all,  the  magazine  should  serve  as  a place  for  read- 
ers to  exchange  ideas  and  readers  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it 
is  their  magazine,  their  organ  of  expression.  I cannot  stress  this 
too  much  because  we  hear  from  far  too  few  of  our  readers.  What 
a joy  it  would  be  to  reader  and  editor  alike  to  have  a waiting  list 
for  the  Letter  Box!  A professional  magazine  should  give  its  read- 
ers a chance  to  get  in  touch  with  each  other,  to  learn  how  dissim- 
ilar and  how  much  alike  problems  in  different  parts  of  the  field 
are.  If  you  have  been  signalling  buses  all  day,  hunting  for  the 
right  bell  in  apartment  buildings  and  summoning  your  courage  to 
use  a self-propelling  elevator,  you  will  be  refreshed  to  read  of 
Miss  Liggett’s  experiences  in  Saskatchewan  where  she  travels  for 
days  over  rough  wilderness  roads  in  a horse-drawn  wagon  to 
reach  her  pupils.  And  if  you  find  your  rural  work  tedious  at  tim^s, 
a glimpse  of  your  city  colleague’s  day  may  be  just  what  you  need 
to  restore  your  enthusiasm  for  your  own  environment.  These 
glimpses  cannot  be  given  one  another  unless  our  readers  take  time 
to  jot  down  their  experiences.  But  if  all  five-hundred-odd  readers 
did  this,  no  one  would  have  to  write  in  oftener  than  once  every 
year  and  a half! 

Finally,  as  a kind  of  P.  S.  I should  like  to  put  in  a word  for 
the  editor  of  this  magazine.  She  needs  criticism,  favorable,  if  it  is 
occasionally  possible,  unfavorable  when  called  for.  She  needs  sug- 
gestions. She  needs  to  know  when  she  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree, 
when  she  is  ommitting  something  that  would  be  helpful.  Alone, 
she  cannot  round  out  all  the  objectives  we  have  mentioned,  but 
with  your  help,  less  would  escape  her.  If  you  would  keep  her  in 
touch  with  anything  in  your  area  about  which  you  would  like  to 
read  in  the  HOME  TEACHER  if  it  happened  in  someone’s  else  dis- 
trict, it  would  serve  several  purposes.  It  would  relieve  that  Massa- 
chusetts angle  against  which  we  are  always  fighting,  it  would 
give  you  a feeling  of  proprietorship  in  the  magazine,  and  it  would 
make  some  other  reader  say:  “Why,  I know  something  just  as  in- 
teresting as  that  myself.  I must  write  in!” 

If  this  cooperation  could  be  accomplished,  the  magazine  would 
have  a body  of  active,  interested  supporters  and  pages  alive  with 
its  readers’  words. 
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GRADE  II— A PLEA  FOR  WIDER  ACCEPTANCE  AND  USE 
BY  HOME  TEACHERS 

‘Thomas  Gilmartin 

Staff  Instructor,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

In  1932  Standard  English  Braille  Grade  Two  was  adopted  as 
the  official  Braille  system  for  the  English-Speaking  countries.  Al- 
though at  that  time  it  was  recognized — and  still  is — as  more  prac- 
tical than  Revised  Braille  Grade  One  and  a Half  because  of  its  uni- 
formity and  because  of  the  time  saved  in  reading  and  space  saved 
in  writing,  its  actual  acceptance  and  use  by  home  teachers  was 
not  as  spontaneous  and  widespread  as  might  have  been  expected 
or  desired. 

We  can  probably  assume  that  a majority  of  Braille  readers  to- 
day do  read  Grade  Two  from  the  fact  that  most  periodicals  and 
publications  are  in  this  grade,  and  also  since  a large  number  of 
Braille  books  disti'ibuted  by  the  various  libraries  during  1943  were 
in  Grade  Two.  However,' I believe  that  if  most  of  us  here  will  stop 
and  think  for  a moment  about  the  number  of  people  we  know  who 
read  Braille,  we  will  agree  that  that  majority  is  not  an  overwhelm- 
ing one  and  that  for  the  number  of  years  during  which  Grade 
Two  has  been  standard,  there  are  still  far  too  many  who  do  not 
read  it  but  who  have  stopped  learning  or  being  taught  after  mas- 
tering Grade  One  and  a Half.  Figures  for  the  total  circulation  of 
volumes  in  One  and  a Half  and  Two  by  the  27  distributing  librar- 
ies last  year  show  that  not  even  twice  as  many  were  distributed  in 
Grade  Two  as  there  were  in  One  and  a Half. 

Some  of  you  may  be  thinking  to  yourselves:  “So  what?  What’s 
the  point?  Suppose  a large  group  of  Braille  readers  do  not  read 
Grade  Two  and  aren’t  being  taught  to  do  so?  What’s  the  difference? 
They 'are  reading  and  enjoying  it  and  are  satisfied.” 

Well,  the  point  is,  that  Grade  One  and  a Half  is  becoming  out- 
moded and  many  of  the  present-day  best  sellers,  popular  titles, 
other  books  and  most  magazines  which  most  people  are  reading, 
enjoying  and  discussing  are  only  available  in  Grade  Two,  and  are 
therefore  denied  to  this  large  proportion  of  readers  who  know  only 
One  and  a Half.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as  you  probably  know,  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  ceased  publishing  books  in  Grade  One  and 
a Half  and  already  many  blind  individuals  I know  and  several 
known  to  other  workers  are  finding  it  a hardship  that  they  do  not 
know  Grade  Two  and  are  asking  for  home  teaching  service  in  or- 
der that  they  may  learn  it.  Of  course  these  individuals  can  and 
many  do  turn  to  the  Talking  Book  for  much  of  their  reading,  but 
I hope  that  none  of  us  here  advocate  the  Talking  Book  taking  the 
place  of  Braille,  but  rather  supplementing  it  and  primarily  being 
used  by  those  who  find  it  impossible  to  master  Braille.  Then  toc^ 
Grade  Two  makes  for  much  faster  reading  and  takes  up  less  space! 
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I have  heard  of  cases  where  people  having  been  taught  only 
One  and  a Half  found  Braille  reading  too  slow  and  therefore  unin- 
teresting. As  a result,  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  reading  Braille 
altogether.  Perhaps  a knowledge  of  Grade  Two  might  have  increas- 
ed their  speed  just  enough  to  keep  them  reading  and  perhaps  con- 
tinued reading  might  have  helped  them  to  acquire  increased  speed 
and  efficiency. 

If  it  then  appears  evident  that  there  is  a need  for  a wider  use 
and  teaching  of  Grade  Two,  then  how  can  we  home  teachers  best 
fulfill  this  need?  First  of  all,  I think  we  should  ask  ourselves: 
"Why  has  Standard  English  Braille  been  somewhat  slow  and  nar- 
row in  its  acceptance  and  use?”  In  seeking  a solution  to  any  prob- 
lem we  must  first  try  to  determine  the  cause  of  or  reason  for  the 
problem. 

From  my  own  observations  and  from  the  opinions  expressed 
to  me  by  others  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  for  several  years, 
it  would  seem  that  we  must  put  ourselves  somewhat  on  the  spot 
and  share  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  lack  of  teaching  Grade 
Two,  and  truthfully  admit  that  there  are  some  home  teachers  who 
do  not  have  a very  thorough  knowledge  of  Grade  Two.  A good 
teacher  should  be  able  to  set  an  example,  understand,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate more  than  satisfactorily  whatever  he  is  teaching.  Many 
teachers  have  been  forced  to  learn  Grade  Two  by  the  “seek-and- 
ye-shall-find”  system,  and  while  they  have  been  able  to  learn  to 
read  accurately  enough  by  this  method,  they  have  not  acquired  a 
very  clear  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  rules  governing  it  and 
of  the  reasoning  behind  them.  Writing  Grade  Two  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  reading  it;  therefore  a complete  knowledge  of  the  rules 
is  essential  in  order  to  write  accurately.  Thus  I blieve  that  every 
teacher  should  possess  this  knowledge  not  only  to  be  able  to  teach 
writing  to  his  pupils  but  also  for  his  own  prestige.  Learning  to 
read,  however,  can  be  accomplished  without  too  much  attention 
being  given  to  the  rules.  A teacher  cannot  very  well  teach  his  stu- 
dent more  than  he  knows  himself,  and  since  some  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  rules  of  Grade  Two  to  be  able  to  convincingly 
answer  some  of  the  questions  which  students  seem  inconsiderate 
enough  to  ask,  they  shy  away  from  teaching  it  and  offer  reasons 
as  to  why  this  or  that  student  cannot  learn  Grade  Two  after  he 
has  already  learned  One  and  a Half. 

The  first  step  then,  as  I see  it,  in  order  to  widen  the  use  and 
acceptance  of  Braille  Grade  Two  would  be  to  increase  the  teaching 
of  it  to  adults  by  home  teachers.  It  might  also  be  a good  idea  for 
the  teacher  to  objectively  test  himself  and  if  he  should  find  it  nec- 
essary, take  steps  to  better  equip  himself  to  teach  Grade  Two. 

As  a means  of  increasing  the  use  of  Grade  Two  and  of  mak- 
ing certain  that  the  maximum  number  of  Braille  readers  read  it. 
I propose  the  method  of  teaching  Braille  by  progressing  from  full 
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spelling  of  Grade  One,  directly  into  Grade  Two,  eliminating  One 
and  a Half  entirely.  It  is  my  belief  that  anyone  who  can  learn 
One  and  a Half  can  with  very  little  extra  effort  learn  Grade  Two. 
In  my  experience  in  teaching  Braille  by  the  commonly  used 
method  of  going  from  Grade  One  into  Grade  One  and  a Half  then 
into  Two,  I have  found  in  several  instances  that  the  pupil  has  be- 
come psychologically  overwhelmed,  confused  and  discouraged  be- 
fore he  has  scarcely  begun  to  learn.  Most  blind,  especially  the 
newly  blinded,  when  taking  up  Braille,  are  very  anxious  to  gain 
a reading  knowledge  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  may 
resume  their  reading  habits.  Because  of  this  anxiety  and  desire  to 
read,  many  pupils  after  learning  Grade  One  and  a Half  will  reg- 
ister at  the  distributing  libraries,  receive  reading  matter,  begin 
reading,  and  finding  that  they  can  do  so  and  their  purpose  is  ful- 
filled, will  become  more  interested  in  actually  reading  a book  and 
will  tend  to  put  off  the  further  study  of  Braille  Grade  Two.  As 
a result  they  never  do  get  around  to  learning  it. 

In  teaching  Braille  as  well  as  print,  we  attempt  to  have  the 
pupil  read  words  rather  than  letters.  He  learns  Braille  characters 
primarily  as  they  appear  in  words.  By  this  word  method  of  learn- 
ing to  read,  a person  forms  definite  mental  images  of  how  many 
combinations  of  letters  or  words  appear  to  the  touch.  For  example, 
in  teaching  Grade  One  and  a Half  before  going  into  Two,  the  word 
“year”  appears  as  y-e-  and  the  ar  sign,  the  word  “under”  as  u-n- 
d-er  sign,  and  the  word  “foundation”  as  f-  ou  sign  n-d-a-t-i-o-n. 
In  Grade  Two,  these  same  words  appear  as  y-  ea  sign  r,  under  as 
dot  5 u,  and  foundation  f-  ound  sign  ation  sign.  In  other  words,  af- 
ter a pupil  spends  considerable  time  and  effort  in  learning  One 
and  a.  Half  in  forming  a mental  picture  of  words  as  they  appear 
therein,  these  mental  pictures  must  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
new  ones  formed  in  Grade  Two,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  addi- 
tional contractions  and  abbreviations  and  the  mles  governing  their 
use  completely  change  word  formations.  By  using  this  method, 
first  teaching  One,  then  One  and  a Half  and  then  Two,  what  we 
are  actually  doing  is  having  a student  learn  to  read  and  write  in- 
correctly then  unlearn  what  he  has  been  taught  and  then  shown 
the  correct  way  of  doing  it.  This  method  of  teaching,  as  I believe 
most  educators  and  psychologists  will  confirm  it,  violates  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  pedagogy,  that  of  always  illustra- 
ting the  correct  way  first.  If  we  start  off  in  the  beginning  by  pre- 
senting words  in  their  final  contracted  form,  we  not  only  do  away 
with  this  learning  and  unlearning  process  but  we  make  it  less  con- 
fusing for  the  pupil  and  as  I have  found,  speed  up  the  learning  of 
Grade  Two.  Also  the  pupil  must  learn  all  of  the  system  before  he 
is  able  to  read,  and  cannot,  as  pointed  out  before,  stop  in  the  mid- 
dle after  learning  One  and  a Half  and  put  off  studying  Grade  Two. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  people  are  not  capable  of  learning 
Grade  Two,  that  it  is  too  hard,  and  there  are  too  many  contractions 
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and  abbreviations  to  memorize — 185  against  only  44  in  One  and  a 
Half.  It  has  also  been  said  that  there  are  too  many  lower  cell 

signs  to  confuse  the  student,  that  the  sense  of  touch  of  many  is  not 
keen  enough  to  discern  the  slight  difference  which  exists  between 
the  dots  located  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  cell  and  their  corres- 
ponding dots  on  the  right,  thus  making  it  confusing  for  them  to 

determine  whether  several  double  cell  contractions  are  contrac- 
tions, two  separate  letters,  or  a letter  followed  by  a contraction. 
For  example,  the  double  cell  contraction  for  the  word  “their,”  it 
is  maintained,  might  be  read  as  the  letter  1 followed  by  the  sign 
for  the. 

Let  us  analyze  these  objections  and  see  if  they  are  really  val- 
id. First  of  all  we  are  told  that  Grade  Two  is  too  difficult  for 

many  to  master.  As  mentioned  before,  I believe  that  anyone  cap- 
able of  learning  One  and  a Half  is  also  capable  of  learning  Grade 
Two.  Grade  One  and  a Half  comprises  and  makes  use  of  all  pos- 
sible combinations  of  dots  that  are  used  in  Grade  Two;  therefore 
learning  to  read  Grade  Two  does  not  entail  the  learning 
of  any  new  combinations  of  dots.  It  merely  entails  familiar- 
izing oneself  with  additional  contractions  and  abbreviations  and 
the  different  meanings  of  some  of  them,  depending  upon  their  pos- 
ition in  a word.  From  the  number  of  people  who  already  read  Two, 
it  would  appear  that  anyone  endowed  with  an  average  amount  of 
intelligence  which  these  people  who  can  master  One  and  a Half 
must  possess,  should  not  have  too  much  difficulty  in  memorizing 
the  additional  signs  in  Grade  Two.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
more  signs  to  learn,  but  of  these  185,  73  are  abbreviations  which 
are  practically  self-evident.  The  letters  themselves  hint  at  the 
word  they  represent  and  not  much  trouble  is  encountered  learning 
them.  In  addition,  there  are  several  double  cell  contractions  which 
are  used  as  whole  and  part  word  signs  and  which  also  should  not 
be  too  difficult  to  learn. 

The  letter  used  in  these  contractions  represents  either  the 
first  or  last  letter  of  the  word  or  group  of  letters  for  which  it 
stands.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  contractions  which  give  the  reader 
no,  or  very  little  hint  as  to  their  meanings,  are  those  which  are 
also  used  in  Grade  One  and  a Half.  As  for  lower  cell  signs  con- 
fusing the  reader,  it  is  true  that  Two  makes  use  of  several  of  them 
and  at  first  some  readers  do  have  trouble  recognizing  them  as 
such.  Although  there  are  only  two  used  in  One  and  a Half,  i-n  and 
e-n,  all  the  others  used  in  Two  occur  in  One  and  a Half  as  punc- 
tuation marks.  If  they  are  not  confusing  to  the  person  who  can 
learn  One  and  a Half,  why  should  they  confuse  him  in  Grade 
Two?  He  need  only  recognize  their  different  meanings  depending 
on  their  position  in  the  word.  Confusing  the  right  side  cell  dots 
with  letters  in  reading  double  cell  signs  is,  I will  admit,  a problem 
for  some  to  overcome.  However,  here  again,  if  a pupil  can  learn  not 
to  call  an  italics  sign  a k in  One  and  a Half,  he  should  have  little 
difficulty  with  double  cell  signs  in  Two.  This  type  of  spacing  is  rare 
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in  One  and  a Half,  but  if  the  teacher  when  teaching  Grade  Two 
will  give  his  student  extra  practice  recognizing  there  signs,  and 
constantly  point  out  the  difference  by  comparing  this  spacing  with 
ordinary  letter  spacing,  I think  this  problem  can  easily  be  solved. 
Also,  I think  that  when  the  pupil  finds  that  calling  these  dots  a 
■ letter  makes  no  reading  sense,  he  will  immediately  realize  his  mis- 
take and  correct  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  more  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
wider  use  of  Grade  Two  Braille.  In  order  to  widen  its  use,  how- 
ever, it  will  first  be  necessary  to  teach  it  to  more  adults,  and 
since  most  adults  are  taught  Braille  by  home  teachers,  the  major 
portion  of  the  responsibility  for  increasing  its  use  and  acceptance 
lies  with  us.  It  is  an  obligation  to  the  Braille  reader  which  should 
not  be  ignored  by  the  home  teacher.  In  my  opinion,  the  fastest, 
easiest,  and  most  logical  way  to  meet  this  obligation  is  to  teach 
Braille  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  namely  by  eliminating 
Grade  One  and  a Half  and  going  directly  into  Two. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
*Robert  B.  Irwin 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 

New  York 

Congress  will  soon  be  studying  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
a view  to  extending  the  benefits  to  groups  not  now  protected.  The 
present  Title  II  of  the  Act  provides  an  annuity  to  any  person  over 
65  years  of  age  who  has  worked  in  a certain  occupation  and  has 
paid  a Social  Security  payroll  tax  over  a given  period  of  time. 
This  payroll  tax  is  placed  in  a Federally-managed  Trust  Fund 
from  which  the  annuities  are  disbursed.  The  annuities  range  from 
$10  upward,  (this  minimum  may  be  raised  when  the  Act  is  re- 
vised) depending  upon  the  amount  paid  in  and  the  number  of 
years  a payroll  tax  has  been  paid  by  the  individual.  The  Act 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  an  annuity  to  cover  those  who 
lose  their  sight  even  though  they  have  not  reached  65  years  of 
age.  The  insurance  provision  for  those  who  become  blind,  however, 
should  be  not  only  an  extension  of  the  Old-Age  and  Suiwivors  In- 
surance plan  now  in  operation  for  the  aged  under  Title  II,  but 
should  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  blind: 

1.  The  amount  of  benefits  should  be  somewhat  larger  than 
the  amount  given  to  the  aged  in  order  to  provide  a handi- 
cap allowance  to  meet  the  extra  expenses,  such  as  guide 
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service,  etc.,  which  every  blind  person  must  incur  if  he  is 

to  lead  a normal  life. 

« 

2.  The  plan  for  the  blind,  unlike  the  existing  plan  for  the 
aged,  should  provide  that  the  benefits  to  those  who  re- 
turn to  employment  should  be  handled  in  such  a way  as 
to  hold  out  an  incentive  to  them  to  work  and  earn  toward 
their  self-support.  To  accomplish  this  not  only  the  first 
few  dollars  of  the  monthly  earnings  should  be  disregarded, 
but  benefits  should  be  reduced  by  not  more  than  fifty 
cents  for  each  additional  dollar  earned.  Furthermore,  the 
benefits  should  never  be  reduced  below  a certain  deter- 
mined amount,  say  $20  a month,  required  to  meet  the 
special  expenses  of  the  blind. 

This  insurance  against  dependency  due  to  blindness  would 
include  all  wage  earners  in  covered  occupations,  and  the  benefits 
would  begin  immediately  upon  proof  of  permanent  blindness. 

To  illustrate  the  working  of  this  plan — anyone  going  blind  who 
has  paid  a payroll  tax  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  would  receive 
as  a matter  of  right  an  annuity  just  as  if  he  had  reached  age  65. 
There  would  be  added  to  this  annuity  a handicap  allowance  of 
$20  a month.  If  he  goes  back  to  work  no  deduction  would  be  made 
from  his  annuity  until  after  he  had  earned  over  $40  a month.  If 
he  earns  $41  a month,  $.50  would  be  deducted  from  his  annuity.  If 
he  earns  $50  a month,  $5  would  be  deducted  from  his  annuity,  etc. 
His  annuity,  however,  would  never  be  reduced  below  the  $20  a 
month  handicap  allowance  deemed  to  be  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  to  meet  the  special  expenses  consequent  upon  blindness. 

What  about  those  now  blind? 

As  in  the  inauguration  of  all  plans  of  this  kind,  there  will  be 
an  initial  group  of  people  who  will  not  be  covered  by  this  insur- 
ance, namely,  those  who  are  already  blind  and  who  are  not  work- 
ing in  covered  occupations.  Any  complete  program  should  make 
provision  for  this  segment  of  our  population.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  large  and  will  gradually  decline  as  the  present  gener- 
ation of  blind  people  passes  away  and  prevention  of  blindness 
measures  become  more  effective.  It  is  suggested  that  to  remedy 
the  inequity  of  the  situation  of  people  now  blind,  all  persons  who 
are  blind  as  of  a given  date,  be  treated  immediately  upon  their  be- 
coming 18  years  of  age,  as  if  they  had  already  been  covered  by  in- 
surance and  entitled  to  the  minimum  benefit  payments. 

To  protect  the  Insurance  Trust  Fund  against  an  undue  draft 
for  this  group  who  have  not  contributed  to  the  Fund,  a special  ap- 
propriation might  be  made  annually  into  the  Trust  Fund  from  the 
General  Fund  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Medical  authorities  agree  that  from  60  to  75  percent  of 
the  people  who  are  now  blind  would  never  have  lost  their 
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sight,  had  proper  medical  attention  been  provided  at  the 
right  time.  It  is  unthinkable  that  society  will  permit  such 
unnecessary  blindness  to  continue  to  occur,  and  the  next 
generation  should  see  comparatively  few  blind  people. 
Therefore  the  cost  of  the  insurance  coverage  of  the  blind 
will,  in  time,  tend  to  decline. 

TITLE  X OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
SHOULD  BE  RETAINED 

The  insurance  benefits  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  some  blind  people.  For  such  persons  and  for  those  who 
are  for  some  reason  not  covered  by  the  insurance  provisions,  the 
present  Title  X of  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be  retained  with 
the  following  liberalizing  and  clarifying  amendments: 

1.  Those  administering  the  relief  should  be  expressly  directed 
to  make  an  adequate  allowance  in  the  budget  of  a blind 
person  for  his  special  expenses  growing  out  of  blindness.  If 
he  is  drawing  a Blind  Disability  Insurance,  at  least  $20 
a month  should  be  considered  as  necessary  to  meet  such 
special  expenses. 

2.  In  order  to  encourage  a blind  person  to  work  and  to  grad- 
ually become  self-supporting,  those  administering  the  aid 
should  be  expressly  directed  to  disregard,  in  calculating 
his  resources,  the  first  few  dollars  per  month,  say  at  least 
$20  a month,  which  a blind  person  earns,  and  50  percent 
of  his  earnings  above  such  amount. 

3.  In  order  to  encourage  the  states  to  make  adequate  grants 
for  the  relief  of  the  blind  where  $40  is  not  sufficient,  the 
limit  of  $40  a month,  of  which  the  Federal  government 
pays  half,  should  be  removed. 

4.  Since  the  budgetary  allowance  for  a blind  person  must  al- 
ways be  meager,  supplementary  gifts  from  friends  and 
relatives,  especially  those  who  are  not  under  legal  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  blind  person,  should  be  encouraged. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  permitting  those  adminis- 
tering the  aid  to  disregard,  in  determining  resources  such 
gifts  up  to  say  $20  a month. 

5.  Refunds  to  the  states  of  half  or  more  of  the  expenditures 
made  for  medical  expenses  in  connection  with  efforts  to 
improve  or  restore  sight,  should  be  provided. 

6.  Refunds  to  the  states  should  be  on  a variable  basis  depen- 
ding upon  the  relative  per  capita  wealth  of  the  states.  This 
would  tend  to  correct  the  present  situation  where  blind 
people  in  some  of  the  comparatively  disadvantaged  states 
receive  shockingly  low  relief  grants. 
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SPECIAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  people  have  certain  expenses  which  seeing  people  do  not 
have  to  incur. 

Traffic  conditions  of  the  present  time  make  it  difficult  for  blind 
people  to  get  about  without  a guide.  This  naturally  entails  ex- 
penses which  seeing  people  do  not  need  to  meet.  Blind  people 
who  do  travel  alone  often  find  themselves  in  a situation  where 
they  must  have  special  help.  This  very  frequently  involves 
the  giving  of  tips  which  a seeing  person  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  be  spared.  A blind  man  must  of  necessity  fre- 
quently use  a taxi  which  a seeing  person  with  a modest  in- 
come would  regard  as  a luxury. 

Clerical  service  must  be  employed,  at  least  part-time,  by  many 
blind  people  even  though  they  are  not  in  business,  so  that 
they  may  do  the  reading  and  writing  which  seeing  persons  in 
similar  situations  would  do  for  themselves. 

Minor  repairs  to  the  house  owned  by  a blind  person  usually  must 
be  done  by  hired  help,  while  the  seeing  house-owner  would 
take  care  of  these  himself.  If  the  blind  person  has  a lawn  to 
mow  he  must  pay  for  having  this  done.  In  most  instances  his 
furnace  must  be  an  oil  burner,  because  a coal  furnace  is  dif- 
ficult for  a blind  person  to  operate,  but  oil  costs  more  than 
coal. 

The  place  of  residence  of  a blind  person  must  be  selected  with 
great  care.  It  must  be  one  from  which  he  can  travel  to  his 
work  without  incurring  too  much  danger.  This  means  he  must 
have  a good  sidewalk  or  well  beaten  path  to  follow  and  this 
often  involves  the  payment  of  higher  rent  than  a seeing  man 
working  on  the  same  job  would  have  to  pay. 

Groceries  and  some  other  commodities  must  be  ordered  over  the 
telephone  by  the  blind  housekeeper  as  she  cannot  get  out  to 
do  much  shopping.  This  presupposes  the  cost  of  a telephone 
which  a seeing  family  might  forego,  and  also  usually  results 
in  paying  higher  prices  for  commodities  because  they  must  be 
purchased  from  the  more  expensive  stores  which  will  deliver, 
instead  of  at  the  public  market  or  cash-and-carry  stores. 

Clothes  belonging  to  a blind  person  who  wishes  to  appear  neat 
must  be  sent  to  the  cleaner,  whereas  the  seeing  person  himself 
removes  an  occasional  spot  or  two. 

House  cleaning  is  done  without  hired  help  by  most  people  in  lim- 
ited circumstances,  but  the  blind  woman  finds  it  necessary  to 
hire  a certain  amount  of  house  cleaning  done  in  order  to 
keep  her  home  looking  presentable. 
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HOME  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATION 
Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Secretary,  AAWB  Committee  on  Professional  Standards,  and  Social 
Research  Secretary,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

I am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today  and  to  have  an  op- 
portmnty  of  renewing  contacts  with  many  old  friends  among  you 
as  well  as  to  talk  to  you  about  home  teachers’  certification  Six’ 

encrin^oi^^'^^^^®  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you  at  your  confer- 
ence  in  1938  to  discuss  a phase  of  the  same  subject,  home  teachers’ 
qualifications.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  subject 
f qualifications  has  always  received  a good  deal 

of  attention  from  the  Eastern  Home  Teachers’  Conference  for  I 
remember  that  in  1928  it  occupied  a place  on  your  Conferenc^^ 
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visions  in  state  departments  of  welfS^ 

that  sooner  or  later  these  merit  c-.7c+  ’ tiecame  apparent 

dude  home  teachers  of  the  blind  extended  to  in- 
definite standards  of  qualifications  v.  danger  that,  unless 

nized,  the  blind  home  teachers  who  were  recog- 

in so  many  states,  but  who  did  not  men^^^^  doing  such  good  work 
required  of  public  assistance  workL^  wo'liTd''e^tH°  ^salifications 
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salaries.  delegated  to  inferior  status  with  inferior 

and  private  agenc^U^  fS°the  blind^mCr-^^^S®  executives  of  state 
sed  this  problem  among  other  matters  f ^erk,  and  discus- 
discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  °^.^°samon  interest.  The 
er  of  the  blind  differed  Lm  sSte  t^  st  t "1°^ 
were  two  main  patterns  of  job  assignmCm?’  general  there 
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of  jobs,  and  recommended  requirements  were  drawn  up  in  rather 
general  terms.  The  chief  difference  was  that  for  the  home  teacher 
whose  work  was  limited  to  instruction,  only  two  years  of  college 
work  were  required,  plus  some  background  courses  in  social  case 
work.  For  the  home  teacher  who  was  responsible  for  both  in- 
struction and  social  case  work,  the  recommended  standard  included 
training  in  a graduate  school  of  social  work,  and  this,  of  course, 
presupposed  graduation  from  college. 

It  was  recognized,  however,  that  many  excellent  home  teachers 
then  working  in  the  field  had  not  had  this  formal  academic  educa- 
tion, and,  while  the  new  standards  were  recommended  for  home 
teachers  entering  the  field,  it  was  plainly  understood  that  they 
were  in  no  way  intended  to  affect  the  status  of  experienced  home 
teachers  then  employed.  When  I was  invited  to  speak  to  you  at  the 
1938  conference,  I presented  the  recommendations  of  the  execu- 
tives’ conference,  and  was  gratified  that  your  convention  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  these  recommended  standards. 

In  the  meantime,  the  same  problem  was  being  approached 
from  another  direction.  There  was  a feeling  among  some  of  the 
workers  for  the  blind  that  standards  of  qualifications  for  person- 
nel should  be  developed  in  all  phases  of  work  with  the  blind.  The 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  had  adopted  a 
system  of  certification  of  teachers  in  1936  but  little  had  been 
done  toward  standards  for  workers  with  the  adult  blind.  A group 
of  workers  held  an  informal  meeting  during  the  1937  convention 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  formed  themselves  into  a committee  to  study 
the  problem.  In  1939,  the  A.A.W.B.  appointed  a committee  on  pro- 
fessional standards  which  took  over  the  work  of  this  informal 
committee.  The  members  of  the  first  committee  on  professional 
standards  appointed  in  1939  included  two  executives  of  state  agen- 
cies for  the  blind,  one  executive  and  one  supervisor  from  private 
agencies  for  the  blind,  a psychologist,  a representative  of  a national 
government  agency,  and  a representative  of  a national  private 
agency.  This  first  committee  decided  that  the  most  effective  plan 
for  its  work  would  be  to  study  separately  the  various  types  of 
professional  jobs  in  work  with  the  blind  and  attempt  to  establish 
separate  standards  for  each.  They  selected  as  their  first  area  of 
study  the  job  of  home  teaching,  partly  because  home  teachers  were 
the  lai’gest  single  group  among  workers  for  the  blind  and  partly 
because  the  duties  of  the  job  were  fairly  well  defined. 

The  committee  sent  out  a questionnaire  to  agencies  for  the 
blind  which  employed  home  teachers,  asking  them  to  describe  the 
duties  of  home  teachers  in  their  organization.  This  information 
was  studied  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  some  common  denom- 
inator of  home  teachers’  duties  on  which  a standard  could  be 
based.  In  general,  the  reports  from  these  questionnaires  confirmed 
the  previous  judgment  of  the  executive  group,  that  there  were  two 
principal  types  of  home  teaching  positions — that  of  instructor,  and 
that  of  instructor  and  case  worker  combined.  The  committee  there- 
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fore  defined  two  different  types  of  jobs — a Class  I home  teacher 
whose  work  is  primarily  instruction  with  only  an  incidental  at- 
tempt at  social  adjustment  of  the  client;  and  a Class  II  home 
teacher  whose  work  includes,  in  addition  to  instruction,  the  psy- 
chological and  social  adjustment  of  the  blind  individual. 

The  committee  also  sent  a questionnaire  to  all  employed 
home  teachers  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  their  names  could 
be  learned — the  list  included  more  than  150.  This  questionnaire 
asked  each  home  teacher  to  send  information  as  to  her  general 
education,  special  training  and  experience,  the  purpose  being  to 
detei’mine  the  qualifications  of  existing  home  teachers  as  a basis 
for  recommending  a standard.  About  half  the  home  teachers  an- 
swered the  questionnaire,  and  although  we  wished  that  we  had 
had  a larger  proportion  of  replies,  the  questionnaires  which  came 
in  seemed  to  be  reasonably  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

A study  of  these  replies  indicated  that  practically  all  of  the 
home  teachers  reporting  had  had  a high  school  education,  a large 
proportion  of  them  had  had  some  college  work,  and  almost  all  of 
them  had  had  some  special  training  in  addition  to  their  general 
education.  The  committee’s  problem  then  was  to  arrive  at  some 
standard  which  would  be  representative  of  the  education  and  special 
training  of  the  majority  of  existing  home  teachers  and  would  pro- 
vide room  for  the  development  of  higher  standards  in  the  future. 
In  this  process,  the  committee  also  studied  the  content  of  the  var- 
ious home  teacher  training  courses  which  had  been  set  up  at  var- 
ious times,  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Eastern  Home 
Teachers’  Conference  at  its  various  conventions  (particularly  the 
1934  convention  at  Overbrook),  and  the  expressions  of  opinion 
from  various  home  teachers  who  answered  the  questionnaire.  The 
outcome  of  all  this  was  a recommendation  that  two  classes  of  cer- 
tification be  established,  as  follows:  the  Class  I certificate  for 
home  teachers  whose  work  is  primarily  instruction  with  only  an 
incidental  attempt  at  social  adjustment;  and,  the  Class  II  certifi- 
cate for  home  teachers  whose  work  includes,  in  addition  in  in- 
struction, the  psychological  and  social  adjustment  of  the  blind  in- 
dividual. 

The  academic  requirements  for  the  Class  I certificate  are  as 
follows: 

Graduation  from  high  school 
Two  years  of  college  work 

Four  semester  hours  of  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  or 
educational  psychology 

One  semester  hour  of  a course  in  eye  conditions 
Four  semester  hours  of  background  courses  in  social  prob- 
lems or  social  case  work 

(I  might  here,  explain  that  “one  semester  hour”  means 
one  hour  a week  spent  in  the  classroom  for  a period  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks.) 
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In  addition  there  are  the  following  requirements  in  practical 
skills: 

Proficiency  in  braille  and  typewriting 

Proficiency  in  household  activities 

Proficiency  in  six  handicrafts  which  must  include  basket- 
try,  knitting,  hand-sewing  and  machine-sewing  (for 
women)  or  wood-working  (for  men),  and  in  addition, 
two  other  crafts  to  be  selected  by  the  home  teacher. 

For  the  Class  II  certificate  the  requirements  in  practical 
skills  are  the  same,  but  the  academic  requirements  call  for  grad- 
uation from  a recognized  college  and  one  year  of  study  in  a grad- 
uate school  of  social  work. 

In  order  that  experienced  home  teachers  who  had  not  had 
college  work  might  not  be  disqualified,  they  were  permitted  to 
substitute  experience  for  college  training,  on  the  basis  of  two 
years  of  experience  for  one  year  of  training.  Also,  home  teachers 
whose  work  was  confined  entirely  to  the  teaching  of  handicrafts 
were  permitted  to  substitute  either  experience  or  training  in  a 
school  of  handicrafts  for  the  general  college  training. 

Among  the  home  teachers  answering  our  questionnaire,  there 
were  very  few  who  could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  high 
school  graduation  and  either  college  training  or  experience.  More- 
over, most  of  them  had  had  some  courses  in  methods  of  teaching, 
or  in  social  problems,  or  in  both,  and  many  of  them  reported  that 
they  had  attended  courses  of  lectures  in  eye  conditions.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  knowledge  of  eye  conditions  was  very  important 
to  a home  teacher,  and  that,  where  such  courses  of  lectures  had 
not  been  given,  an  agency  for  the  blind  could  probably  arrange 
to  have  an  ophthalmologist  give  such  lecture  if  they  were  needed 
by  the  home  teachers  to  meet  this  requirement.  On  the  whole,  it 
seemed  likely  that  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  group  who 
reported  would  have  any  serious  difficulty  in  meeting  the  recom- 
mended academic  requirements. 

With  regard  to  Practical  Skills,  every  effort  was  made  to  set 
a reasonable  standard.  Actually,  most  experienced  home  teachers 
are  proficient  in  braille  and  typewriting  and  in  more  than  six 
handicrafts,  and  a good  many  of  them  do  their  own  housekeeping, 
so  it  seemed  likely  that  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
those  requirements. 

These  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards  were  presented  by  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  in  his  report  to  the  A.A.W.B.  Convention  in  In- 
dianapolis in  1941,  and  after  some  discussion,  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention.  It  then  remained  to  establish  procedures 
and  draw  up  application  forms. 

The  Committee  on  Professional  Standards  at  the  same  time 
recommended  to  the  A.A.W.B.  that  a Board  of  Certification  be  set 
up,  its  three  members  to  be  recommended  by  the  Committee  and 
approved  by  the  Elxecutive  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  This  Board 
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of  Certification  was  to  be  responsible  for  establishing  and  carrying 
fut  procedures  for  certification  of  l^me  teachers  who  met  the 
Standards  adopted  by  the  A.A.W.B.  This  recommendation  was  also 
doptefby  a ?LlutL  of  the  A.A.W  B.,  and  a Board  was  appoint- 
ed  consisting  of  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardm,  and 
mvself  all  three  of  whom  were  also  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Standards.  It  then  remained  for  the  Board  to  es- 
tablish procedures  and  draw  up  application  forms. 

The  Board  was  somewhat  hampered  by  the  fact  that  its 
three  members  were  widely  scattered  geographically,  and  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  meet  as  regularly  or  as  frequently  as 
they  would  have  liked,  but,  by  the  spring  of  1943,  procedures 
were  arranged  and  application  forms  were  sent  out  to  all  home 
teachers  known  to  the  Board.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  which  was  already  acting  as  secretariat  to  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Standards  agreed  to  serve  as  secretariat  to  the 
Board  of  Certification  also,  in  order  to  provide  permanency  and 
safety  for  the  certification  records. 

In  order  to  facilitate  handling  certification,  the  procedure 
was  divided  into  two  parts — Part  One,  Academic  Requirements; 
and  Part  Two,  Practical  SkiUs.  By  the  spring  of  1943  procedures 
had  been  established  and  application  forms  were  sent  out  to  all 
home  teachers  known  to  the  Board.  About  fifty  applications  from 
home  teachers  all  over  the  United  States  were  received  prior  to 
the  A.A.W.B.  Convention  in  1943,  and  the  Board  passed  on  these 
and  recommended  twenty-seven  for  certification  under  Part  One, 
Academic  Requirements.  There  were  several  reasons  why  the  num- 
ber was  not  larger.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  applicants  neg- 
lected to  enclose  transcripts  of  college  courses,  and  in  some  cases 
it  was  impossible  to  evaluate  their  qualifications  without  this  sup- 
plementary information.  The  more  serious  reason,  however,  was 
that  when  the  applications  began  to  come  in,  we  learned  two 
thinp.  The  first  was  that,  although  approximately  half  the  home 
teachers  in  the  country  had  responded  to  our  earlier  questionnaire 
on  which  the  standards  were  based,  it  appeared  that  those  who 

® main  those  who  had  had  some  special 

raining,  and  those  without  special  training  had  failed  to  answer 

Se  Pi'^ture  of 

ooLed  h J it  t f’"°^her  difficulty  was  that  some  who  res- 
had had  Fnv  optimistic  in  evaluating  the  courses  they 

she  had  taken  in  describing  a special  course 

that  it  included  onlv  twn  i * analyze  this  course,  we  found 
on  “preventiof  nriiint  only  one 

pretation  could  we  stretch  of  liberal  inter- 

the  equivalent  of  one  semtsteT^hm  classroom  hour  was 

recommend  twenty-seven  out  of  ^he"^’ f 

tion  under  Part  One  An  ^ applicants  for  certifica- 

r-art  One,  Academic  Requirements. 
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The  Board  also  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  that  they  authorize  the  granting  of  provisional  cer- 
! tificates  expiring  September  30,  1945,  to  those  home  teachers  who 
t passed  the  proficiency  tests  (Part  Two — Practical  Skills)  but  who 
. could  not  at  the  time  fully  meet  the  academic  requirements,  with 
[ the  understanding  that  the  holders  of  provisional  certificates 
I would  endeavor  to  complete  the  academic  requirements  within  the 
I two-year  period.  The  Board  of  Directors  approved  this  recommen- 
I dation,  and  it  will  therefore  be  possible  to  issue  provisional  certifi- 
i cates  to  those  who  cannot  immediately  meet  all  the  academic  re- 
I quirements- 

The  Board  of  Certification  then  turned  its  attention  to  setting 
up  a procedure  for  determining  proficiency  in  the  practical  skills 
required  in  Part  Two.  This  situation  presented  many  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  home  teachers  were  so  scattered,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  together  for  any  proficiency 
tests.  Finally  we  reached  solutions  of  most  of  the  worst  problems, 
and  the  application  forms  for  Part  Two  are  now  ready  to  be  sent 
out.  It  seemed  desirable  to  have  every  home  teacher  take  a pro- 
ficiency test  in  the  writing  of  Standard  English  Braille  Grade  Two 
and  in  typewriting.  Our  plan  is  to  send  out  test  material  to  the 
executive  of  the  agency  in  which  the  home  teacher  is  employed 
and  ask  that  executive  to  administer  the  tests  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  papers  will  then  be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Certifi- 
cation to  be  evaluated.  We  think  we  have  this  procedure  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms  and  are  ready  to  go  ahead  with  it  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

The  determination  of  proficiency  in  handicrafts  presented 
more  complicated  problems.  We  are  hoping,  however,  that  most 
home  teachers  will  be  able  to  present  a certificate  for  proficiency 
in  the  given  crafts  from  a school  for  the  blind,  and  in  those  cases 
no  proficiency  tests  will  be  called  for.  For  those  home  teachers 
who  did  not  receive  their  crafts  training  in  a school  for  the  blind, 

I simple  tests  have  been  prepared.  For  instance,  in  basketry,  speci- 
fications have  been  drawn  up  for  the  making  of  a simple,  small 
basket.  The  specifications  will  be  sent  to  the  home  teacher  and 
she  will  be  asked  to  make  a basket  according  to  directions  and 
send  it  in  for  judgment  by  the  Board  of  Certification.  Similar  tests 
have  been  prepared  for  knitting,  and  for  hand-and  machine-sew- 
ing, and  the  test  for  wood-working  is  in  preparation.  That  covers 
the  four  required  crafts.  For  the  two  additional  crafts  which  are 
selected  by  the  home  teacher  from  an  optional  list,  we  will  prob- 
ably ask  that  the  home  teacher  send  in  a sample  of  her  work  in 
those  crafts. 

No  certificates  can  be  issued  until  the  proficiency  tests  are 
completed,  but  we  hope  that  we  can  go  ahead  with  these  in  the 
near  future.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  had  a number  of  additional 
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applications  which  have  been  passed  on  by  the  Commhtee.  The 
present  status  of  applications  is  as  follows:  98  applications  have 
received  from  Lme  teachers.  Of  these  37  have 
for  certification  and  12  more  will  probably  be  S 

Board  meets  in  October.  That  means  that  49  have  been  certificat 
under  Academic  Requirements— just  50  per  cent  of 
ber  who  have  applied.  There  are  in  addition  31  who  will  be  eligible 
for  provisional  certificates  as  scon  as  the  proficiency  tests  are 
completed.  That  makes  80  out  of  the  98  applicants  who  will  be 
certificated  within  the  next  few  months.  Of  the  remainder,  9 
failed  to  send  their  transcripts  with  their  applications,  and  we  are 
unable  to  evaluate  their  qualifications  without  additional  informa- 
tion. The  remaining  9 are  those  who  have  had  no  special  training 
and  no  experience  in  a recognized  agency  for  the  blind  and  who, 
lacking  both  training  and  experience,  are  not ‘eligible  for  any  type 
of  certificate.  I am  sure  you  will  agree  with  the  Board  that  cer- 
tificates should  not  be  issued  to  these  applicants. 


There  are  now  approximately  200  home  teachers  employed  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  disappointing  that  only  about  half  of  them 
applied  for  certification.  We  hope,  however,  that  additional  appli- 
cations will  come  in  this  winter,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  A.A.W.B. 
meets  in  1945,  we  can  report  the  certification  of  the  majority  of 
the  home  teachers. 


There  is  a related  subject  on  which  I should  like  to  say  a few 
words  at  this  point.  When  the  Committee  on  Professional  Standards 
made  its  recommendations  in  1941,  it  recognized  that  facilities  for 
special  training  for  home  teachers  were  very  inadequate.  Thei’e  is, 
of  course,  the  two-year  training  course  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  some  training  facilities  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  but  very  few  home  teachers  can  af- 
ford to  take  a year  off  from  their  jobs  and  undei’take  the  heavy 
expense  of  a year  of  study.  Consequently,  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Standards  recommended  to  the  A.A.W.B.  that  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  asked  to  take  responsibility  for 
setting  up  short  training  courses  for  home  teachers  in  connection 
with  recognized  institutions  of  higher  learning,  preferably  in  the 
summer  so  that  home  teachers  could  utilize  their  vacations  for  this 
purpose.  In  response  to  this  request  from  the  A.A.W.B.,  the  Foun- 
dation set  up  a six-weeks  summer  session  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  1942,  offering  courses  in  educational  psychology,  social 
work,  and  eye  conditions.  These  courses  were  planned  in  relation 
to  the  requirements  for  home  teacher  certification.  In  the  1942 
summer  session  21  full-time  students  enrolled  and  the  results 
seemed  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  the  summer  sessions  have  been 
continued  ever  since.  This  year  there  were  33  students  which  is 
about  as  many  as  can  be  accommodated  comfortably.  Most  of  the 
students  are  home  teachers,  and  most  of  these  found  that  they 
could  make  up  whatever  they  are  lacking  for  certification  in  one 
summer  session.  It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that  each  year 
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thirteen  or  fourteen  states  were  represented  in  the  group,  and 
that  the  age  range  has  been  approximately  from  25  to  65  years  of 
age.  There  have  been  a number  of  students  who  were  past  50  years 
of  age,  and  comparatively  few  under  30.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  courses  are  useful  to  the  experienced  home  teacher  who 
feels  the  need  of  further  preparation  for  her  work  as  well  as  of 
some  stimulus  and  a fresh  point  of  view. 

I should  also  say  that  the  course  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity is  in  no  way  a substitute  for  the  Overbrook  home  teacher 
training  course.  At  Western  Reserve  during  the  summer  session  it 
is  not  possible  to  provide  field  work,  practice  teaching,  or  train- 
ing in  handcrafts.  Overbrook  can  and  does  offer  all  of  these,  and 
the  beginning  home  teacher,  just  entering  the  field,  should  un- 
doubtedly take  the  Overbrook  course  rather  than  the  Western 
Reserve  summer  session.  For  experienced  home  teachers,  however, 
the  lack  of  field  work  and  practice  teaching  is  not  so  serious  be- 
cause they  have  their  years  of  experience  to  draw  on,  and  most 
of  them  are  already  proficient  in  crafts. 

The  summer  session  will  probably  be  continued  in  1945  and 
as  long  as  there  are  sufficient  students  to  justify  it. 

One  other  point  I should  perhaps  mention.  The  one  certifica- 
tion requirement  in  which  the  largest  number  of  home  teachers 
are  lacking  is  the  one  semester  hour  of  eye  conditions.  In  normal 
times  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  set  up  short  special  courses 
at  least  in  the  larger  states  and  get  ophthalmologists  to  give  the 
lectures.  In  fact,  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen  in  Utah  did  just  this  and 
got  the  course  recognized  for  credit  at  the  University  of  Utah.  Be- 
cause of  the  war,  however,  ophthalmologists  are  at  a premium  and 
it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  set  up  special  courses  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Professional  Standards  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  that  the  Hadley  Corres- 
pondence School  be  asked  to  establish  a correspondence  course  in 
“Causes  of  Blindness  and  Their  Social  Effects”  and  that  this 
course  be  accepted  as  satisfying  the  requirements  for  home  teach- 
ers’ certification.  This  recommendation  was  accepted  and  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  has  begun  to  work  on  a syllabus 
for  such  a course. 

Unfortunately,  the  ophthalmologist  who  at  first  agreed  to  un- 
dertake it  has  found  that  he  has  not  adequate  time  for  the  task, 
and  so  work  has  been  suspended  until  someone  else  can  be  found 
to  take  his  place.  When  such  a course  is  available,  many  of  the 
home  teachers  whose  qualifications  lack  only  that  one  item  will 
be  able  to  qualify  for  regular  certificates  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty. 

Now  there  has  been  a suggestion  in  some  quarters  that  the 
present  standards  for  certification  should  be  modified.  The  Board 
of  Certification  of  course  has  no  power  to  modify  them — it  can 
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only  make  recommendations  for  modification.  However,  any  rec- 
ommendations which  are  made  should  be  based  on  facts.  We 
thought  the  present  standards  were  being  based  on  facts  when  we 
based  them  on  the  replies  to  the  home  teachers  qustionnaire.  Un- 
fortunately it  developed  that  the  replies  were  not  as  representa- 
tive as  they  appeared — that  is,  the  facts  were  not  complete.  If  we 
make  further  recommendations  on  the  basis  of  present  information, 
we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position  again.  The  best  way 
to  get  the  complete  facts  assembled  would  be  for  all  home  teachers 
to  fill  out  the  application  for  certification,  giving  the  details  of 
their  qualifications.  Then  the  Board  can  get  a complete  picture  of 
the  existing  qualifications  of  the  home  teachers  now  employed, 
which  is  not  possible  when  only  half  of  them  have  applied  for 
certificates. 

I want  therefore  to  urge  you,  if  you  have  not  already  applied 
for  certification,  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  Most  of  you  have  al- 
ready received  an  application  form,  but  if  you  have  mislaid  it  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  another  copy. 

I am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  meeting  with  you 
again  and  discussing  this  phase  of  a subject  in  which  the  Eastern 
Home  Teachers  Conference  has  always  been  actively  interested. 
The  ultimate  aim  in  any  discussion  of  home  teachers  qualifications 
is  to  ensure  the  best  possible  service  for  our  blind  clients  and 
that  is  the  thing  we  all  have  closest  to  our  hearts. 


PUBLIC  LAW  113,  AND  WHAT  ITS  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  IN 
WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Maurice  I.  Tynan 

Consultant,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Social 

Security  Agency 

Workers  for  the  blind  have  long  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  would  augment  the  rehabilitation 
services  which  have  been  provided  by  agencies  for  the  blind. 
These  agencies  in  spite  of  limited  resources,  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  blind  persons  were,  if  properly  guided  and 
trained,  a most  valuable  asset  to  the  nation’s  manpower.  The  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  Public  Law  113  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Barden  LaFollette  Act  which  greatly  expands  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices for  the  physically  handicapped  and  specifically  singles  out 
the  blind  for  special  attention  is  a recognition  of  the  achievement 
of  rehabilitation  agencies. 
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Realizing  the  pioneei-  work  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  made  by  our  home  teachers,  it  is  a privilege  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss with  this  group  the  rehabilitation  services  now  available  to 
blind  persons. 

Our  new  approaches  to  rehabilitation  denote  the  nation’s 
broadened  concepts  of  the  character  and  extent  of  our  duties  to 
the  disabled,  and  point  up  the  need  for  the  integration  of  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  in  many  special  fields. 

I am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  expansion  of  our  program  and  to 
seek  your  help  in  developing  the  best  possible  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices for  all  who  can  benefit  by  these  services. 

At  the  outset,  I wish  to  explain  that  this  program  is  a federal, 
state,  cooperative  undertaking  and  as  it  will  be  the  practice  to 
utilize  all  existing  facilities  rather  than  the  creation  of  any  new 
ones,  all  agencies  both  public  and  private  within  the  states  pro- 
viding specialized  services,  may  be  of  tremendous  asset  to  the 
program. 

First,  I want  to  outline  for  you  the  Federal-State  progi'am  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  under  the  Federal  Security  Agency  which 
was  recently  initiated  by  the  Congress;  to  suggest  to  you  the  broad 
implications  of  this  legislation  as  a public  service  for  the  disabled 
in  the  same  category  as  are  public  education,  public  health,  and 
other  activities  for  the  welfare  of  the  people;  and  to  indicate  the 
services  we  may  now  render. 

Under  this  program  the  functions  of  carrying  out  the  operation 
in  the  various  states  rests  with  the  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, each  having  a Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  with 
a full-time  director  and  a professional  staff.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  blind  is  provided  by  the  State  Commissions  or  Agen- 
cies for  the  Blind  where  State  legal  authority  exists  for  providing 
these  services.  Otherwise,  rehabilitation  for  the  blind  becomes  a 
function  of  the  State  Rehabilitation  Agency. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  which  I have  the  honor 
to  represent  is  a unit  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Our  office 
is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  standards  in  the  various 
ai'eas  of  service;  for  technical  assistance  to  the  States;  and  for  the 
certification  of  funds  for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  upon  approval 
of  State  Plans  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  authorizing  Act  of  Congress. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  might  be  termed  a formula  to  conserve 
the  greatest  of  all  our  assets — the  working  usefulness  of  human 
beings.  The  program,  in  the  American  way,  aids  disabled  men  and 
women  to  maintain  the  human  dignity  of  independence  in  produc- 
tive work  by  a valid  investment  in  essential  services  to  effect 
their  placement  in  remunerative  employment. 

We  estimate  the  dimensions  of  our  problem  in  terms  of  all  han- 
dicapped persons  whose  employability  can  be  improved,  stressing 
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not  mere  earning  of  a livelihood  as  the  final  goal,  but  the  reincor- 
poration of  the  disabled  as  creative  and  responsible  members  of 
society.  Specifically,  we  are  concerned  with  the  men  and  the  wo- 
men injured  in  industry,  or  by  accidents  or  illness,  or  impaired 
by  congenital  deficiency. 

You  will  recall  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the  civilian  disabled 
was  first  recognized  as  a legal  obligation  of  government  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920.  AVith  this  legis- 
lation, all  forty-eight  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  undertook  a vocational  rehabilitation  program  which, 
though  limited  in  funds  and  services,  rehabilitated  210,000  per- 
sons into  employment  prior  to  July  1943. 

The  results  of  these  pioneer  years  obviously  represent  a small 
inroad  into  the  potential  case  load  of  handicapped  persons.  They 
are  meaningful  to  the  disabled  who  could  be  served  and  in  discov- 
ering the  working  tools  needed.  Most  importantly,  they  furnish  a 
sound  basis  of  experience  in  restoring  the  handicapped  to  produc- 
tive usefulness  on  which  to  build  a more  comprehensive  program. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  the  legislation  and  the  unmet 
needs  of  the  disabled,  as  well  as  their  potentiality  as  a reservoir 
of  untapped  manpower,  the  Congress  last  July  enacted  a series  of 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  in  Public  Law 
113. 

Under  its  provisions,  the  mentally  as  well  as  the  physically 
handicapped  may  be  served.  There  is  specific  provision  for  the 
blind  for  whom,  as  you  know,  there  is  for  the  first  time  Federal 
recognition  of  their  rehabilitation  needs.  War-disabled  civilians, 
including  merchant  seamen,  and  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government,  injured  in  performance  of  duty,  are  also  spe- 
cifically included. 

Federal  fiscal  provisions  are  considerably  liberalized  by  re- 
moval of  the  fixed  ceiling  on  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  is  permitted  to  assume  all  neces- 
sary State  administrative  costs.  The  cost  of  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  vocational  training,  and  other  similar  services  for  the 
usual  group  of  handicapped  persons  are  shared  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral Govei'nments  on  a fifty-fifty  basis;  while  the  cost  of  services 
for  war-disabled  civilians  receive  full  Federal  reimbursement. 

The  most  significant  new  provision  enables  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  physical  restoration  of  the  handicapped  so  that  they 
may  as  nearly  as  possible  approximate  normal  work  capacity. 

We  have  long  believed  that  the  rehabilitation  axiom  should 
be  “never  train  around  a disability  that  can  be  remedied”;  with 
medical  authorities  agreeing  that  tackling  the  complex  problem 
of  rehabilitation  without  the  integration  of  physical  reconstruction 
was  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  provision  now  to  enlist  medical  care,  along  with  vocational 
counseling  and  training,  rounds  out  our  program  for  a realistic  at- 
tack on  disablement. 
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In  general,  the  services  available  under  our  program  include 
medical  and  vocational  diagnoses,  vocational  counseling,  physical 
restoration,  vocational  training,  funds  for  maintenance  during 
training,  adjustment  into  employment,  and  follow-up  on  employ- 
ment. All  handicapped  persons  eligible  for  service  may  receive 
medical  and  vocational  diagnosis,  counseling,  training,  and  place- 
ment irrespective  of  their  financial  status.  However,  with  regard 
to  physical  restoration  services,  prosthetic  appliances,  maintenance 
during  training,  instructional  supplies,  occupational  tools  and 
equipment,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  applicant  is  unable  to  pay 
for  these  services  from  his  own  resources.  Only  those  conditions 
which  are  “static”,  (relatively  stable),  may  be  treated  and  the 
medical  seiwices  to  be  rendered  must  be  expected  substantially  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  employment  handicap.  Hospitalization  is 
limited  to  90  days  for  any  one  disability. 

The  conditions  of  providing  physical  restoration  clearly  differ- 
entiates this  phase  of  service  from  a general  medical  care  program 
for  ordinary  acute  illness  and  from  a program  of  long-term  care 
for  chronic  illness.  We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  we  must  await 
the  end  results  of  long-term  illness  before  starting  service.  For 
example,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  await  the  onset  of  total 
blindness  before  a person  with  glaucoma  could  be  treated  under 
this  program. 

In  establishing  the  physical  restoration  program  in  our  Na- 
tional Office,  we  have  sought  advice  both  from  witJiin  the  Govern- 
ment and  from  outside.  By  agreement  with  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  our  physical  restoration  section 
is  directed  by  medical  officers  assigned  to  our  office , from  the 
Public  Health  Service.  In  time,  we  hope  for  similar  assignments 
of  other  medical  officers  to  carry  responsibility  for  us  in  special- 
ized fields. 

Aid  to  the  States  in  setting  up  the  work  for  physical  restora- 
tion is  being  given  by  our  medical  officers  who  are  drawing  heav- 
ily upon  the  recommendations  of  our  National  Professional  Advis- 
ory Committee  in  the  various  areas  of  service.  This  Committee 
includes  representatives  of  the  medical  specialties  most  actively 
concerned  with  rehabilitation. 

We  are  fortunate,  also,  in  having  professional  advice  in  matter 
of  policy  and  procedure  affecting  the  general  operations  of  our 
program  from  our  National  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Council,  on 
which  is  represented  business  and  industry,  labor,  medicine,  ser- 
vices for  the  blind,  social  welfare,  and  other  interests  closely  al- 
lied to  the  adjustment  of  the  disabled.  Special  assistance  in  one 
phase  of  our  program  is  given  by  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Industrial  Placement  of  the  Blind. 

Similar  Rehabilitation  Councils  and  Professional  Committees  in 
each  State  will  give  advice  to  our  State  Agencies  and  make  tech- 
nical recommendations  for  physical  restoration  services  to  conform 
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to  the  high  professional  standards  of  the  National  and  State  med- 
ical associations  and  the  hospital  associations. 

Within  the  program,  no  special  works  projects  are  established. 
Instead,  training  is  obtained  from  public  and  private  schools,  from 
vocational  training  courses,  and  from  in-service  training  on  the 
job.  No  hospitals  or  medical  centers  are  created.  Medical  and  sur- 
gical diagnostic  services  and  treatment  are  purchased  or  secured 
from  practicing  physicians.  Hospital  care  is  purchased  from  exist- 
ing public  and  voluntary  hospitals.  Employment  is  secured  in  pri- 
vate business  and  in  government  on  the  customary  business  basis. 

In  undertaking  the  rehabilitation  of  the  visually  handicapped, 
we  are  motivated  by  the  earnest  desire  that  the  blind  persons  of 
the  country  shall  receive  whatever  services  are  required  to  do  a 
complete  job.  The  same  clinical  methods  of  case  work  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  individual  plans  for  rehabilitation  in  accordance 
with  individual  needs  and  abilities  will  be  used  as  for  sighted 
persons.  Likewise,  the  objective  is  a suitable  occupation  and  an 
adequate  income  on  a normal  basis  for  blind  persons  coming  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  program,  considered  as  individuals. 

We  are  eager  as  are  all  other  workers  for  the  blind — this  is 
a most  progressive  group — to  broaden  the  horizon  of  opportunities 
and  to  bring  an  end  to  the  day  when  all  blind  persons  must  be 
confined  to  basketmaking  or  tuning  pianos  regardless  of  their  ed- 
ucation, previous  occupation,  or  aptitudes  for  other  activities.  As 
an  important  factor  in  restoring  the  blind  to  employment  in  the 
various  fields  where  their  capacities  and  interests  lie,  rehabilita- 
tion services,  we  feel  must  be  so  given  as  to  establish  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  wide  variety  of  talents  of  the  blind 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  use  them. 

There  is  now  being  prepared  in  our  Federal  Office  a manual 
of  policies  on  the  provision  of  rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind. 
A representative  committee  of  workers  in  this  field  will  assist  our 
office  in  the  preparation  of  this  manual. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Office  draws  upon  outside  advice  in  the 
field  of  physical  restoration  and  general  planning,  we  are  drawing 
upon  the  experience  of  all  the  agencies  for  the  blind  for  contin- 
uous consultation  and  recommendation. 

The  best  estimates  indicate  that  there  are  at  least  230,000 
blind  persons  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  those  persons  coming 
within  the  accepted  legal  definition  of  blindness,  there  are  also  the 
partially  sighted  who  will  be,  in  most  states,  the  responsibility  of 
his  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Our  plans  for  physical  restoration  contain  specific  provisions 
to  obtain  competent  medical  care  and  the  best  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  visual  handicaps.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  re- 
quirements: (1)  Medical  diagnosis,  including  general  medical  ex- 
amination— and  when  necessary,  laboratory  work,  special  examina- 
tions, and  hospitalization — shall  be  made  available  in  every  case  as 
a factor  in  determining  eligibility;  (2)  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
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the  visually  handicapped  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining 
physician  requires  treatment  services  shall  be  given  by  an  oph- 
thalmologist. Supplementing  these  requirements  is  the  recommen- 
dation that  all  applicants  for  rehabilitation  with  any  type  of  vis- 
ual handicap  be  referred  to  a qualified  ophthalmologist  for  exam- 
ination and  treatment. 

Physical  restoration  will  also  be  available  to  blind  persons  with 
disabilities  other  than  visual.  For  instance,  a blind  person  losing 
an  arm  or  a leg  may  need  a prosthetic  appliance  to  make  him  em- 
ployable. In  other  cases  a hearing  aid  may  be  required,  or  a her- 
nia operation  may  have  to  be  performed.  If  sight  has  been  lost  in 
an  explosion,  plastic  surgery  and  artificial  eyes  may  be  essential 
to  employability.  Dental  work,  also,  is  often  important  in  employ- 
ment acceptability.  This  type  of  restoration  service  for  blind  per- 
sons may  be  new  to  many  agencies.  You  will  find  it  suggestive  of 
much  additional  service  now  available  to  the  blind. 

From  our  present  observation,  it  appears  that  the  best  results 
in  rehabilitating  blind  persons  may  perhaps  be  attained  by  spe- 
cialized services  where  case  loads  and  staffing  permit. 

Our  thinking,  therefore,  centers  on  four  major  divisions  in 
which  the  State  Agencies  will  need  specialists  to  prepare  and 
place  the  blind  in  employment.  These  are  industrial  placement: 
vending  stands  and  retail  merchandising;  professional  and  clerical; 
and  agricultural  and  rural  activities.  The  purpose  of  the  latter,  be- 
ing to  provide  as  good  services  and  employment  opportunities  for 
^ the  blind  in  rural  areas  as  for  those  in  urban  centers. 

The  changes  in  our  program  also  required  changes  in  tech- 
niques, with  additional  training  for  state  personnel  an  urgent  need 
in  program  operations.  To  help  the  States  meet  this  need,  inten- 
sive in-service  training  courses  are  being  conducted  in  our  Fed- 
eral Office.  These  courses  are  designed  to  integrate  medical  and 
vocational  services  step  by  step  from  joint  diagnosis  through 
training  to  placement  in  employment.  Twelve  state  supervisors  of 
rehabilitation  for  the  blind  so  far  have  been  included  in  the  courses 
for  State  Rehabilitation  Agency  supervisors. 

After  consultation  with  out  National  Committee  for  the  In- 
dustrial Placement  of  the  Blind,  the  first  course  for  State  Indus- 
trial Placement  Specialists  for  the  Blind  was  conducted  in  Balti- 
more about  two  months  ago  and  our  second  course  started  last 
week  with  nine  totally  blind  trainees  from  nine  different  states. 
Our  reports  from  the  first  group  trained  indicates  that  each  has 
already  placed  from  three  to  ten  blind  persons  in  industry. 

These  courses  take  the  class  room  right  out  to  industry  through 
the  cooperation  of  twenty-one  industrialists  of  that  city,  represen- 
ting as  many  varieties  of  production.  During  the  six  weeks  period, 
the  trainees  will  learn  to  perform  between  100  and  125  production 
processes  on  instructions  from  plant  foremen.  The  course  is  under 
the  direction  of  our  staff  Industrial  Placement  Specialist,  who  is 
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without  sight.  The  processes  being  used  were  selected  by  him  by 
analysing  and  demonstrating  the  processes  in  the  plants.  The  final 
week  of  instructions  will  be  given  in  our  Washington  office.  These 
courses  will  be  repeated  periodically  until  an  adequate  number  cf 
such  agents  have  been  trained  or  as  long  as  legislation  permits. 
We  have  also  conducted  one  training  course  for  vending  stand  Su- 
pervisors and  this  course  will  also  be  repeated  in  the  near  future 
and  additional  such  courses  will  be  offered  if  the  need  is  indicated. 

While  we  are  not  officially  authorized  to  participate  in  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  an  activity  in  which  we  are  cooperating  bor- 
ders on  preventive  work.  As  many  of  you  know,  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  has  been 
making  a study  of  workers  in  industry  to  determine  the  degree  of 
eye  strain  in  the  performance  of  tasks.  The  Industrial  Hygiene  Di- 
vision has  agreed  to  consider  the  possibility  of  having  their  oph- 
thalmologist determine  the  visual  ability  required,  to  perform  var- 
ious industrial  and  scientific  processes. 

There  are  also  studies — in  which  we  are,  of  course,  participa- 
ting— under  way  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor;  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission;  the  National  Research  Council,  and  the  Cen- 
ter for  Safety  Education  of  New  York  University  which  undertake 
to  analyze  accident  causes  in  terms  of  physical  and  human  factors; 
to  inci’ease  the  validity  of  accident  prevention  methods;  and  to 
gather  factual  information  concerning  the  selection  and  placement 
of  workers  in  industrial  jobs. 

Thus,  we  hope  to  have  jobs  analysed  as  to  their  visual  re- 
quirements as  well  as  for  their  physical  requirements.  As  these 
studies  progress,  we  shall  all  know  whether  a person  with  20/60 
vision  may  perfoi-m  a certain  task,  with  safety  to  his  remaining 
vision  and  his  fellow  ‘workers.  In  the  same  manner,  we  expect  to 
have  a listing  of  jobs  in  which  no  sight  is  required,  continuing 
through  the  scale  of  occupations  up  to  positions  in  which  only  per- 
sons with  normal  vision  should  be  employed. 

We  look  upon  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  as  a vertical 
segment  of  many  fields  at  the  point  where  related  programs  come 
together.  In  our  operations  we,  therefore,  must  rely  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  agreements  to  correlate  activities  and  to 
avoid  wasteful  duplication  of  services. 

We  recognize  the  excellent  service  being  provided  by  the 
many  private  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  th  country.  These 
agencies  are  needed  to  serve  those  blind  person  who  cannot  be 
served  by  rehabilitation  and  we  wish  those  agencies  to  share  our 
responsibilities  not  only  by  their  counsel  but  by  participation  in 
our  services. 

There  are  three  elements  of  cooperation  that  are  reciprocally 
desirable.  Namely:  the  interchange  of  information  and  experience: 
maximum  use  of  all  facilities,  and  mutual  referral  of  cases.  We 
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are  also  all  concerned  with  provisions  for  safeguarding  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  information,  and  we  shall  need  to  work  out  by 
mutual  consideration,  such  other  cooperative  measures  as  local 
conditions  require. 

A rehabilitation  unit  is  being  established  in  most  of  our  stab; 
agencies  and  will  be  coordinated  so  as  to  utilize  the  services  avail- 
able in  the  other  units  of  the  agency.  This  is  where  the  home 
teacher  will  be  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  program.  As  a 
source  of  case  finding  probably  no  other  group  can  contribute  more 
unless  it  be  the  doctors.  In  the  imporant  field  of  mental  and  per- 
sonal adjustment  home  teachers  are  indispensable  for  they  are  the 
specialist’s  in  this  phase  of  the  rehabilitation  process.  Without  ade- 
quate personal  and  mental  adjustment  training  most  blind  persons 
will  neither  possess  the  urge  nor  make  the  necessary  effort  to  meet 
the  many  problems  which  blindness  imposes.  This  training  includes 
learning  to  get  about,  use  of  hands,  braille,  typewriting  and  such 
other  knowledge  necessary  to  their  successful  adjustment  into  suit- 
able employment.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that,  generally,  the 
blind  person  who  has  made  the  best  adjustment  to  his  blindness 
is  the  most  successful.  We  therefore  recommend  that  in  analizing 
the  rehabilitation  needs  of  blind  persons  that  the  plan  for  each  in- 
dividual includes,  if  the  need  is  indicated,  mental  and  personal  ad- 
justment training.  This  is  considered  a legitimate  expense  in  the 
individual  training  program  and  this  service  may,  therefore,  be 
charged  on  a fee  or  lesson  basis. 

In  considering  personal  adjustment  training  it  occurs  to  me 
that  there  is  little  written  material  available  on  this  subject  and 
that  an  intensive  study  of  methods  and  techniques  in  this  field 
would  more  definitely  point  the  need  and  value  of  such  training 
to  all  allied  groups  as  well  as  relatives  and  friends  of  the  blind  and 
would  also  develop  a more  scientific  technique  and  thus  facilitate 
such  training.  ' 

Mr.  Clunck,  Chief,  of  our  services  for  the  blind,  made,  I be- 
lieve, a real  contribution  to  this  subject  in  a publication  entitled 
“Open  Letter  to  My  Newly  Blinded  Friend  in  the  Armed  Forces” 
which  was  recently  republished  by  the  Office  of  Education  under 
the  title,  “Open  Letter  to  My  Newly  Blinded  Friend.”  This  pub- 
lication is  now  available  to  workers  and  agencies  for  the  blind 
without  costs.  Such  groups  as  yours  might,  as  one  of  its  projects, 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  most  important  phase  of  rehab- 
ilitation and  thus  add  to  the  important  contribution  which  home 
teachers  have  already  made  to  work  for  the  blind.  Should  you 
decide  to  undertake  such  a project  I want  to  assure  you  that  our 
office  will  be  glad  to  render  any  possible  assistance. 

Our  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies  will  also  need  to  use  the 
special  work  shops  as  pre-vocational  training  centers  for  the  de- 
velopment of  skills,  work  tolerance,  and  work  habits  for  blind  per- 
sons who  by  reason  of  long  idleness  and  other  circumstances  will 
require  this  preliminary  reconditioning  type  of  service.  These 
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special  work  shops,  we  recognize,  offer  the  best  medium  of  em- 
ployment for  many  blind  persons  and  are  extremely  important  as 
sources  of  employment  since  it  seems  unlikely  that  all  of  ^ the 
blind  persons  of  the  country  can  be  placed  in  ordinary  occupations. 
We  will  need  all  facilities  in  case  finding,  morale  building,  place- 
ment, and  after  care.  Data  on  the  personal,  social,  medical  and 
psychological  background  of  individuals  must  be  obtained  from 
many  sources  for  case  histories  and  studies  in  the  field  of  rehabil- 
itation. Your  assistance  will  also  be  very  helpful  in  the  adjustment 
of  personal  and  home  factors  which  may  contribute  to  the  success- 
ful rehabilitation  of  blind  persons.  A primary  factor  in  developing 
the  pattern  of  cooperation  is  your  complete  understanding  of  the 
role  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  over-all  adjustment  of  so- 
cial problems.  How  effectively  rehabilitation  is  used  in  the  total 
solution  of  the  individual  problems  of  blind  persons  depends  in 
large  part  upon  your  interpretation  of  the  processes  and  purposes 
of  our  services  to  your  cases. 


THE  GET  TOGETHER  BANQUET 

A Get  Together  Banquet  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  Thurs- 
day evening,  September  14,  the  purpose  being  to  honor  Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  and  Walter  G.  Holmes.  More  than  100  persons  were 
in  attendance  with  Robert  I.  Bramhall  acting  as  toastmaster.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  were  present,  but  Mr.  Holmes  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend due  to  illness.  Mementoes  .of  the  occasion  were  presented,  Ar- 
thur F.  Sullivan  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  mak- 
ing the  presentation  to  Dr.  Allen,  and  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  handing  the  gift  to  Howard  M Li- 
echty,  assistant  manager  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  who 
was  to  convey  it  to  Mr.  Holmes.  Miss  Mary  A.  Thompson  was  the 
choragus.  Unhappily,  the  evening  chosen  was  the  occasion  of  the 
devastating  hurricane,  and  Governor  Saltonstall’s  injuction  not  to 
prolong  public  gatherings  beyond  10  o’clock  made  it  necessary  to 
shorten  the  ceremonies. 

The  speakers  who  paid  tributes  to  Dr.  Allen,  were  Miss  Helen 
A.  Strickland,  a former  member  of  the  Harvard  Class;  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  vice-president  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind;  and 
Francis  J.  Mack,  home  teacher  for  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind;  also,  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  presented  the  gift.  Mr. 
Holmes’  long-time  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
blind  was  made  the  occasion  fqr  commendatory  remarks  by  Miss 
Mary  I.  Curran  and  Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker,  both  home  teachers  for 
the  Massachusetts  Division,  Francis  B.  lerardi,  manager.  National 
Braille  Press;  and  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind;  Miss  Birchard  presenting  the  gift.  A notable  feature 
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of  the  occasion  was  a message  from  Miss  Helen  Keller  in  praise 
of  Mr.  Holmes’  watchful  interest  in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  deaf- 
blind. 

Miss  Strickland  Speaks  For  Harvard  Course 

In  1920  Dean  Holmes  of  Harvard  University  asked  Dr.  Allen 
(then  Mr.  Allen)  to  conduct  a course  under  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  on  “The  Education  of  the  Blind’’.  Dr.  Allen  considered 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  to  put  into  use  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  blindiana  made  by  Mr.  Anagnos  when  he  was  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution.  Furthermore,  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
have  students  live  at  Perkins  which  would  serve  as  their  “labor- 
atory”. From  1920-24  it  was  given  as  an  extension  course,  but  in 
1925  it  was  promoted  to  the  status  of  a regular  course,  and  so  it 
has  continued. 

That  September  day  in  1925  was  a memorable  one  for  Dr.  Al- 
len. He  had  long  realized  the  need  of  such  a survey  course  and 
with  its  recognition  as  a regular  course  more  people  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  it.  He  was  very  happy  that  day, — in  fact,  so  jubilant 
that  he  walked  from  Harvard  University  in  Cambridge  to  Perkins 
in  Watertown.  Can’t  you  just  picture  him  striding  along  eager  to 
share  his  news  with  the  Harvard  Class?  Instead  of  going  home,  he 
went  directly  to  one  of  the  cottages  where  he  joined  a group  at 
supper,  so  that  he  might  spread  the  good  news. 

The  Harvard  Course  was  designed  to  give  teachers,  social 
workers,  public  health  nurses  and  others  interested  in  the  work 
a comprehensive  survey  of  the  field.  It  covered  then,  as  it  does 
now,  every  phase  of  the  work  for  the  blind  including  home  teach- 
ing. 

The  course  is  now  entering  its  twenty-fifth  year  with  Dr.  Al- 
len as  lecturer.  During  the  quarter  century  some  300  students  have 
take  the  course.  This  includes  representatives  from  thirty-five 
states  and  fifteen  countries.  Almost  all  are  still  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind;  many  holding  responsible  positions. 

Dr.  Allen  has  always  had  a warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  home 
teaching  and,  while  the  Harvard  course  was  not  designed  especial- 
ly for  Home  Teachers,  those  of  us  who  have  taken  the  course 
found  a warm  welcome  and  came  away  greatly  enriched  not  only 
by  factual  material  but  by  our  contacts  with  Dr.  Allen.  His  was 
the  kind  of  influence  which  might  be  designated  as  “unconscious 
tuition” — that  kind  of  teaching  which  goes  on  with  no  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  outside  of  class  hours. 

His  deep  faith  in  God  and  man — especially  blind  men — ^was 
always  evident.  One  home  teacher  feels  deeply  indebted  to  Dr. 
Allen  for  helping  to  restore  her  faith  in  God. 

We  all  carried  away  much  of  his  feeling  that  “the  blind  need 
not  be  a class”,  that  it  is  “the  consequences  of  blindness  that  are 
hard  to  bear”,  “that  no  person  is  worth  his  salt  the  first  year  of 
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his  employment”,  that  “a  blind  person  needs  beauty  in  his  life” 
and  many  similar  homilies. 

We  all  loved  Dr.  Allen  and  many  of  us  say  that  the  Harvard 
Class  was  one  of  the  happiest  experiences  of  our  lives.  He  was 
never  too  busy  to  listen  to  our  opinions  and  confidences. 

Dr.  Allen  has  said  that  “True  education  should  enable  us  to 
grow  in  wisdom,  so  that  we  may,  upon  departing  from  our  place 
of  instruction,  be  better  able  to  serve  others”. 

Dr.  Allen,  we  home  teachers  who  have  taken  the  Harvard 
course,  feel  that  you  have  done  much  to  help  us  “grow  in  wis- 
dom” and  in  knowledge  so  that  we  have  been  better  able  to  serve 
our  home  pupils.  Dr.  Allen,  we  are  all  very  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Salmon’s  Reminiscences 

Mr.  Salmon  traced  briefly  Dr.  Allen’s  boyhood  and  teaching 
career,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Royal  Normal  College 
days  in  England  under  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  until  his  return  to 
this  countiT  in  1888  to  serve  as  boys’  principal  at  Perkins  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Salmon  spoke  intimately  of  the  South  Boston  days,  and 
alluded  affectionately  to  Dr.  Allen  as  The  Boss.  He  said: 

From  that  very  moment  over  there  at  the  Royal  College  for 
the  Blind  until  this  evening,  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  a life  so 
rich  in  usefulness  to  others  and  so  progressive,  withal,  that  our 
Guest  of  Honor  has  ever  been  far  in  advance  of  his  times  with 
ideals  and  ideas. 

He  came  then  to  Perkins  as  Teacher,  later  Principal,  later  Di- 
rector, and  in  the  meantime  went  to  Philadelphia  to  head  up  even- 
tually the  Overbrook  School  and  to  bring  that  institution  back  to 
and  far  beyond  the  best  days  it  had  ever  known.  And  at  Over- 
brook  he  practiced  on  how  to  build  the  best  school  for  the  blind, 
which  he  did,  then  after  a tug  of  war  with  his  heart  and  con- 
science tore  himself  away,  at  least  physically,  from  Overbrook 
which  he  loved  and  still  does  dearly,  and  came  back  to  Perkins 
there  to  set  up  the  crowning  glory,  not  only  in  buildings  but  ip 
spirit  and  usefulness  of  a modern  school  for  the  blind.  Shall  I tell 
you  about  Perikns — then  you  agree  to  stay  here  all  night  and  I 
will  do  so.  No,  there  is  not  need  because  the  stoi'y  of  Perkins  and 
of  Allen  have  been  told  many  times. 

I had  the  privilege  of  living  through  those  formative  and 
transition  years  of  Jamaica  Plain,  where  the  Kindergarten  was 
situated,  a heaven  on  earth  if  there  ever  was  one  with  the  love  of 
Nettie  Vose,  the  house  mother  and  devoted  capable  teachers  such 
as  Miss  Stratton.  Then  there  was  South  Boston,  where  history  cele- 
brated some  affair  on  the  17th  of  March,  the  Irish  celebrated  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  and  we  at  Perkins  celebrated  as  often  as  possible. 
Some  fun  too!  A great  big  hulk  of  a building  for  the  boys  and 
smaller  cottage  buildings  for  the  girls,  all  nicely  separated  ac- 
cording to  sex  in  the  best  Perkins  tradition.  Old  Ironsides,  Mr. 
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Caswell,  was  there  when  I first  came  and  I recall  his  famous  pun- 
ishment for  some  fellow  who  was  wont  to  sleep  long  and  furiously 
in  the  morning  so  he  was  directed  by  the  honorable  Caswell  to 
write  fifty  times  or  more  before  breakfast  this  little  sentence: 

‘ Quarter  past  seven  means  seven  fifteen,  and  a brisk  walk  in  the 
gymnasium  has  been  known  to  cure  the  gout,  failing  memory  and 
creeping  paralysis.”  The  main  building  was  a place  of  many  do- 
ings and  we  all  loved  it  dearly.  Neither  the  Boss  or  I are  old 
enough  to  go  into  too  many  memories  of  the  many  fine  personal- 
ities among  both  the  faculty  and  the  students,  yes  and  among  the 
domestic  help.  We  were  sorry  to  leave  South  Boston  and  I think 
the  people  felt  almost  as  badly.  But  that  was  compensated  for  by 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  “Win  Friends”  and  “Influence  People”  in 
Watertown  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I don’t  think  the  pealing  of 
the  bells  on  early  Sunday  morning  helped  matters  much,  and  I 
have  the  police  on  my  side  in  this. 

I saw  with  many  of  you  that  unused  tract  of  land  of  thirty- 
five  acres  or  more  transformed  from  a dirt  and  grass  plot  to  a 
beautiful  landscaped  garden.  Some  of  the  difficulties  and  pi'oblems 
involved  trickled  down  to  us  students  and  we  had  answers  for 
most  of  the  difficulties  and  all  of  the  problems.  Where  the  Boss 
made  his  mistake  was  doing  all  the  worrying  himself  when  by 
simply  consulting  us  he  could  have  had  ready-made  answers  for 
everything.  We  probably  would  have  told  him  . “just  forget  the 
whole  matter  and  let  the  school  stay  in  South  Boston,”  but  not 
after  we  saw  the  vision  he  had  been  dreaming  and  planning  for 
years. 

He  not  only  built  good  buildings  and  developed  magnificent 
grounds,  but  he  carried  over  and  re-infused  what  we  know  as 
the  Perkins  Spirit,  something  you  have  to  know  about  to  appre- 
ciate. I imagine,  however,  that  he  must  have  been  weak  and  tired 
on  one  memorable  occasion  when  the  architect  put  over  that  pre- 
historic animal  business  outside  each  door  so  that  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  could  trace  the  lines  of  a Dinosaur,  a Pterodactyl  or  of 
a Diplodocus  carved  out  in  relief  outside  the  door  and  know  there- 
by that  this  was  the  right  room.  I think  the  Boss  lost  out  on  that 
deal  simply  because  he  could  only  get  mad  up  to  a certain  point, 
but  could  not  go  far  enough  to  swear. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  entire  project  at  Watertown  were 
scrupulously  followed  by  the  Boss  and  he  went  into  the  most  min- 
ute details.  He  put  half  a lifetime  into  this  one  great  work  alone, 
but  did  so  in  a very  few  years  of  actual  time.  The  beautifying  of 
the  grounds  was  especially  his  and  he  personally  worked  long 
hours  on  the  grounds  and  gardens,  planting,  weeding,  trimming, 
plucking — yes,  and  admiring  the  work  that  he  found  was  good.  At 
the  time  all  of  this  was  going  on  we  were  heading  toward  war  al- 
though many  of  us  did  not  know  it,  and  like  today  we  had  many 
substitutes  in  the  way  of  food.  One  day  the  Boss  came  to  our  cot- 
tage and  as  I came  out  I saw  him  planting  a little  tree.  “Peter”, 
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he  said,  “this  is  a tree  and  it  has  a French  name  which  means 
butter”;  to  which  I queried,  “You  do  not  happen  to  know  the 
French  word  for  Oleomargarine?”  And  he  didn’t  cane  me  either, 
and  I didn’t  get  fired. 

The  cottage  system  worked  wonderfully  well  at  Watertown. 
Teachers  and  pupils  mingled  together  in  comfortable  and  well  ap- 
pointed small  buildings  that  really  made  a homey  atmosphere.  The 
lads  and  gals  did  the  cleaning  of  their  rooms,  which  was  good 
for  them.  A distinct  advantage  that  I personally  found  was  know- 
ing the  cook  better.  Around  ten  or  eleven  at  night  you  just  simp- 
ly feel  that  a tasty  bit  would  pick  up  up  nicely  and  so  by  ar- 
rangement it  was  possible  on  occasion  to  partake  of  apple  pie  and 
such;  but  that  was  long  ago,  and  the  custom  has  long  since  died 
I am  sure. 

Then  there  was  of  course  school  work;  the  Boss  was  strong 
for  that.  Music  was  under  the  able  direction  of  W.  L.  Gardiner, 
who  held  forth  with  great  gusto  and  infused  music  into  many  of 
us  the  hard  way.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  good  natured  and  hard- 
working John  Hartwell.  Between  the  two  of  them  they  got  amaz- 
ing results  considering  the  material  with  which  they  had  to  work. 
(Even  I sing  on  occasion  when  I am  far  enough  away  from  Boston 
so  that  no  one  who  really  appreciates  music  is  nearby).  Then 
there  was  Miss  Langworthy  in  the  Literary  Department  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  teachers  and  disciplinarians  that  has  ever 
trained  a blind  student.  Her  results  and  those  of  the  other  teach- 
ers were  none  the  less  remarkable  when  it  was  remembered  that 
very  few  of  us  pupils  considered  studies  as  our  chief  reason  for 
being  at  school.  Mr.  Mabey,  who  is  a pillar  of  Perkins  and  has 
seen  generation  after  generation  come  and  go,  was  a wise  counsel- 
lor and  friend  of  the  boys  at  all  times.  He  could  hand  out  neat 
punishment  on  occasion  but  never  liked  doing  it.  He  talked  us  out 
of  most  of  our  wrong  doings. 

Remembering  his  good  old  Harvard  days  and  his  athletic 
prowess,  the  Boss  thought  to  himself  if  these  striplings  at  Harvard 
can  do  it  with  sight,  what’s  wrong  with  trying  out  these  lads  who 
have  very  little  or  no  sight  at  all.  So  we  went  in  for  athletics  in 
a big  way  and  Jim  Moran  unofficially  topped  the  then  world’s 
record  for  the  fity  yard  dash,  and  I think  Jimmy  Fulton  did  like- 
wise. I was  good  too.  I represented  Perkins  and  put  all  I had  into 
the  fifty  yard  dash,  fairly  flying  down  the  track  at  Overbrook, 
and  to  my  friends  this  may  be  a real  surprise — I made  the  unbe- 
lievable time  of  five  and  four-fifths  seconds  which  would  easily 
have  won  the  race  for  Perkins  except  that  six  other  guys  came  in 
ahead  of  me.  You  could  always  count  on  Peter. 

When  it  came  to  outside  and  extra-curricular  activities  we 
found  that  the  Boss’s  Quaker  proclivities  were  no  bar  to  his  want- 
ing full  and  well-rounded  social  life  at  Perkins.  So  we  had  clubs, 
debates,  musicals,  lectures  and  some  swell  dances.  The  Boss  him- 
self joined  in  many  of  these  and  as  for  the  dances,  we  had  the 
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distinct  pleasure  of  having  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  at  many  of 
these  affairs.  Now  at  a school  like  Perkins  there  are  really  two 
other  people  (beside  the  cook)  whom  you  really  have  to  cultivate — 
one  is  the  Director  and  the  other  is  the  head  electrician.  Through 
a natural  instinct,  which  in  a woman  would  be  called  intuition, 
1 did  just  that  with  the  result  mentionea  above,  particularly  con- 
cerning the  privilege  of  the  dances  with  properly  chaperoned  girls 
from  the  town;  that  I got  readily  from  the  Boss  himself  for  cul- 
tural and  social  reasons,  and  from  the  electrician,  good  John  Car- 
rol, Sr.,  I got  the  keys  to  the  lighting  system;  and  you  talk  about 
Hitler — why  you  could  control  the  whole  outfit  with  this  kind  of 
a combination.  It’s  just  lucky  for  everyone  that  I was  a mild  man- 
nered despot.  Seriously,  those  social  and  extra-curricular  activities 
were  good  and  beneficial  and  one  of  the  best  helps  in  after  life. 

We  had  a spiritual  life  at  Perkins.  The  chapel  service  was  non- 
sectarian in  character  and  the  Boss  was  always  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  brief.  I,  as  a Catholic,  spoke  with  the  Boss  about 
having  all  of  our  fellows  of  the  Catholic  Faith  not  only  have  the 
privilege  of  going  to  Church  but  authority  to  see  that  they  went. 
He  agreed  and  in  fact  was  highly  pleased.  Immediately  thereafter 
we  went  to  work  on  the  boys,  and  Mary  Thompson  and  Mary  Cur- 
ran took  over  the  girls.  We  met,  but  of  course  we  were  either  go- 
ing or  coming  from  Church  so  that  was  all  right.  I became  Father 
Salmon  without  benefit  of  the  Church,  but  my  dignity  if  not  au- 
thority was  soon  to  be  shaken  by  the  fact  thsrt  a gent  arrived  who 
had  a much  larger  stomach  than  I,  and  so  one  Arthur  Sullivan  be- 
came Bishop  Sullivan.  The  fact  remains  that  in  Dr.  Allen  there 
was  ever  tolerance  of  others,  not  the  tolerance  which  permits  you 
to  express  an  opinion  differing  with  his,  but  the  tolerance  which 
recognized  your  right  to  differ  and  to  pursue  your  way  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  your  own  conscience,  a right  which  he 
claimed  also  for  himself. 

Another  extra-curricular  activity,  and  this  time  on  the  part 
of  the  Boss  himself,  was  his  far-sightedness  in  forming  the  Har- 
vard classes  back  there  in  1920.  This  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as 
only  one  of  his  accomplishments,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  he  was  leading,  fostering  or  pushing  actively  every  good 
movement  in  work  for  the  blind;  whether  it  was  the  work  for 
blind  veterans  in  World  War  I,  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Adult  Blind,  or  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  These  are  but  indicative  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
his  interests  and  the  demand  there  was  for  his  counsel  and  ad- 
vice. Perkins  is  also  to  be  commended  highly  for  sharing  the  Boss 
so  that  he  might  be  of  help  where  needed. 

I hope  the  Boss  is  embarrassed  by  hearing  of  aU  his  deeds.  He 
should  be,  and  I feel  embarrassed  too,  for  a life  like  his  sets  a 
pace  that  is  seldom  equalled  and  n»ver  excelled. 
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On  behalf  of  you,  the  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  I salute 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Friend  of  the  Blind,  and  I take  off  my  hat 
to  a man  who  combines  the  supposedly  unmixable  qualities  of  at 
once  being  a Pioneer,  a Teacher,  Philosopher,  Practical  Idealist, 
and — above  all — Friend  To  and  Of  The  Blind. 

Mr.  Mack’s  Talk 

After  the  very  fine  resume  of  Dr.  Allen’s  life  work  among 
the  blind,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  there  is  really  very 
little  left  for  me  to  say;  so  rather  than  to  go  on  where  Mr.  Sal- 
mon left  off  telling  about  what  he  has  accomplished  in  the  work  for 
the  blind,  I would  like  to  leave  with  you  perhaps  some  thoughts 
that  remain  with  me  about  my  stay  at  Perkins,  my  memories  of 
Dr.  Allen,  as  between  pupil  and  principal  of  the  school.  Dr.  Allen 
always  had  a sense  of  fairness,  justice  to  the  pupil,  as  Mr.  Sal- 
mon said,  when  speaking  of  the  Catholic  boys  he  wanted  the 
privilege  of  ordering  the  boys  to  go  to  church.  Dr.  Allen  gave  that 
permission.  When  he  realized  that  the  boys  were  right,  there  was 
nothing  left  to  stand  in  their  way  of  going  ahead. 

I remember  one  other  time  the  boys  thought,  when  they  first 
moved  to  Perkins,  that  the  restrictions  were  rather  strict  about  go- 
ing out  visiting  after  hours  in  the  evening.  They  got  together.  They 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  the  cottage  system  as  the  various  matrons 
had  their  own  rules,  one  could  do  this,  another  could  do  that.  They 
thought  the  matter  should  be  taken  to  Dr.  Allen.  They  drew  up 
a plan  of  what  they  thought  was  fair.  They  took  it  to  Dr.  Allen 
and  asked  for  his  approval  of  this  plan.  Right  away  he  saw  what 
the  boys  wanted,  and  he  fell  right  in  line.  In  so  far  as  the  boys 
would  live  up  to  their  plan,  he  would  live  up  to  his  part  of  the 
agreement  and  let  them  carry  it  out.  I think  any  pupil  who  has 
ever  known  and  worked  under  Dr.  Allen  at  Perkins  would  say 
that  he  always  had  a fair  sense  of  justice  and  would  help  out  in 
any  way  possible  to  make  it  more  agreeable  and  happy  for  the 
boys  and  girls  staying  at  Perkins. 

Mr.  Sullivan  Presents  The  Gift 

I don’t  mind  Pete  Salmon  giving  me  the  title  of  Bishop,  but 
most  certainly  resent  the  fact  that  I had  to  acquire  a bigger  stom- 
ach than  he  had  in  order  to  get  it.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  I have 
not  lost  it  yet. 

I am  very  sorry  Dr.  Allen,  that  we  do  not  have  ample  time 
here  tonight  to  talk  to  you.  Pete  and  I listened  to  you  for  a good 
many  years;  tonight  we  thought  we’d  have  you  right  in  the  mid- 
dle; we’d  do  the  talking  and  you’d  think  the  hurricane  had  already 
struck. 

I don’t  know  of  anything  that  has  happened  to  me  in  my  life 
that  I like  better  than  to  be  here  tonight  to  say  a few  words  for 
one  of  the  finest  educators  in  the  world — a true  gentleman  and  a 
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true  friend.  No  living  man  has  made  a greater  contribution  to  work 
for  the  blind,  not  only  in  this  state  and  nation,  but  in  the  world. 
We  honor  and  respect  you,  sir.  Behind  your  back,  we  do  call  you 
“The  Big  Boss”,  but  I assure  you  it  is  a term  of  endearment.  You 
have  made  the  finest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  blind; 
and,  if  the  power  of  suggestion  means  anything,  the  members  of 
the  Eastern  Home  Teachers’  Conference  in  presenting  you  with 
this  fountain  pen  suggest  that  you  continue  to  make  that  contribu- 
tion so  that  the  world  may  know  what  has  been  done  and  what 
can  be  done  for  them  in  the  future.  May  you  have  many,  many 
more  years  to  contribute  to  that  vast  literature;  and,  when  you 
use  the  pen,  may  you  realize  and  remember  that  it  came  fi'om 
your  true  friends. 

And  I cannot  sit  down  without  saying  to  a very  gracious  and 
charming  lady  that  we  are  indeed  honored  by  her  presence  here 
tonight — Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen. 

Dr.  Allen  Responds 

Three  minutes  for  my  long  speech  that  I had  prepared  for 
you.  I wonder  how  in  the  world  my  friend,  Mr.  Sullivan,  could 
have  discovered  I need  a fountain  pen?  I am  very  very  much  obli- 
ged. I'll  keep  on  writing.  I’ll  write  a letter  about  it  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Allen  reminds  me  that  we  entered  together  as  teachers  at 
Perkins  in  1888,  only  twelve  years  after  Dr.  Howe  died,  and  that 
there  are  very  few  remaining  of  that  early  period.  We  are  perhaps 
the  last  link  in  a long  chain. 

I thank  you  all  for  the  bouquets  you  have  thrown  at  me  this 
evening.  I would  like  to  return  another  set  of  bouquets.  I have  not 
time  at  the  present,  but  I would  say  this:  Why  have  I had  such  a 
happy  life,  why?  It  is  because  I have  been  thrown  in  such  grand 
company.  There  was  at  Perkins  when  we  entered  there  as  teachers 
a delightful  set  of  alumnae  and  alumni  still  there  helping  Mr.  An- 
agnos.  We  went  there  in  1888  when  there  were  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  of  Dr.  Howe’s  helpers  there.  Some  of  you  remember  these 
people,  grand  and  magnificent  people  they  were. 

Then  I went  to  Philadelphia  and  met  the  greatest  musician  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  with.  He  had  been  a pupil  at  that  school 
having  lost  his  sight  at  the.  age  of  13.  When  we  went  out  to  Over- 
brook he  was  so  impressed  by  our  new  neighborhood  he  trained  a 
chorus  to  sing  oratorios.  His  first  concert  was  given  in  Philadelphia 
city  and  in  the  morning  all  the  newspapers  were  full  of  it,  and  we 
were  suddenly  a great  and  new,  important  and  desired  institution 
which  we  hadn’t  been  before. 

Then  there  was  Liborio  Delphino;  and  he  was  a “Dago”  who 
hadn’t  even  learned  to  write  his  name.  At  an  explosion  his  eyes 
were  blown  out,  and  he  lost  his  arm.  He  was  a one  man  commis- 
sion for  a while. 
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All  through  my  life  I have  met  these  remarkable  blind  people, 
and  it  is  because  of  their  bravery  and  because  they  have  made  the 
best  of  themselves,  because  they  have  gone  on  in  spite  of  their  con- 
dition and  indeed  some  of  them  because  of  their  condition.  One  of 
these  was  Dennis  Reardon  because  when  he  could  see  he  was  har- 
em-scarem,  no  good.  When  he  lost  his  sight  he  was  a gentleman. 
He  was  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  myself  when  we  as- 
sumed direction  of  Perkins. 

If  I have  achieved  something  in  this  world,  and  you  say  I 
have,  it  is  because  those  with  whom  I lived  helped  me  in  love  and 
devotion  and  upheld  my  hands. 


Miss  Curran’s  Friendly  Words 

I’m  sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  best 
conferences  we  have  ever  had,  and  that  the  one  thing  that  would 
have  made  it  entirely  perfect  would  have  been  the  presence  among 
us  of  Walter  G.  Holmes. 

I wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues  present  can  remember 
a time  when  there  wasn’t  a Ziegler  Magazine — not  many,  I’m  sure, 
for  I know  most  of  you  are  much  too  young  to  remember  those 
dim  distant  days  nearly  forty  years  ago,  before  the  advent  of  our 
monthly  ambassador  of  good  will.  I can  well  remember  the  excite- 
ment we  all  felt  when  we  learned  that  there  was  to  be  a new  mag- 
azine, one  that  all  of  us  would  be  interested  in.  Of  course  there 
had  been  other  magazines,  but  these  were  in  almost  every  case  mag- 
azines of  a religious  nature,  and  a general  magazine,  such  as  the 
Ziegler  promised  to  be,  with  something  of  interest  in  it  for  all, 
and  within  the  reach  of  all,  was  something  hitherto  unknown  to  us. 

I remember  so  well  that  first  number  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine, 
which  appeared  in  March,  1907.  To  us  who  had  never  had  a mag- 
azine of  this  type,  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  had  ever 
happened.  Mr.  Holmes  would  probably  laugh  at  that  magazine  and 
deplore  it  as  a far  cry  from  the  Ziegler  as  we  know  it  today.  But 
it  was  the  beginning  of  something  very  real  and  substantial — 
something  that  has  grown  and  developed,  guiding  us  like  a bea- 
con light  through  stormy  seas,  and  championing  always  the  causes 
of  justice,  charity  and  fair  play. 

Even  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Holmes  showed  his  great  understand- 
ing and  vision  by  publishing  two  editions  of  the  magazine,  one  in 
New  York  Point  and  the  other  in  American  Braille.  Later  came 
the  transition  to  Revised  Braille,  and  no  one  worked  harder  than 
Mr.  Holmes  to  give  us  the  kind  of  type  and  paper  that  could  be 
most  readily  read.  Later  on,  Mr.  Holmes  recognized  the  need  for 
a magazine  that  could  be  read  by  those  who  had  lost  their  sight 
too  late  in  life  to  learn  Braille,  so  the  Moon  type  edition  was  added, 
and  we  home  teachers  all  know  what  joy  that  edition  has  brought 
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to  many  of  our  pupils,  who  had  thought  that  magazine- reading  for 
them  was  over  when  their  vision  had  gone. 

It  was  not  many  months  after  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine 
came  out  before  the  personality  of  the  man  behind  the  magazine 
began  to  assert  itself.  We  found  that  in  this  man  who  was  its  pub- 
lisher, we  had  a real  friend  and  champion;  one  who  was  willing 
to  hear  and  debate  any  and  all  questions,  and  abide  by  the  decis- 
ions of  the  greatest  number.  I need  not  tell  you  how  he  has  work- 
ed for  nearly  forty  years,  his  one  purpose  being  to  ameliorate  con- 
ditions among  the  blind;  and  we  all  know  that  he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  one  individual  to  accomplish  this  end,  and  to  bring 
about  unity  and  normalcy  among  our  people. 

For  many  years  I had  wished  that  I could  meet  or  at  least 
hear  the  voice  of  the  man  who  had  come  to  have  such  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  blind  persons.  It  was  indeed 
a happy  occasion  when  several  years  ago,  he  spoke  over  a National 
Broadcasting  Company  network.  At  that  time  he  was  able  to  reach 
those  vast  thousands  who  never  attend  conferences  at  which  he 
might  be  present,  and  the  message  he  brought  to  them  that  day, 
so  simple,  straightforward  and  kind,  was  something  that  they  will 
never  forget.  From  what  he  said  and  the  way  he  said  it,  we  were 
further  convinced,  (if  further  convincing  were  necessary)  of  the 
high  type  and  character  of  the  man  who  has  for  so  long  guided 
the  destinies  of  our  leading  magazine,  the  man  who  has  been  af- 
fectionately known  to  so  many  as  “Uncle  Walter”. 

Many  are  the  testimonials  home  teachers  could  give  of  the  in- 
spiration Mr.  Holmes  and  his  magazine  have  brought  to  our  pupils, 
especially  the  newly  blinded  ones.  I can  recall  one  gruff  old  fel- 
low in  his  70’s,  who  had  been  very  much  depressed  and  a trial  to 
his  family.  After  reading  two  or  three  issues  of  the  Ziegler,  he 
said,  “Tell  me  something  about  this  fellow  Holmes.  What  kind  of 
a man  is  he?”  and  when  I had  complied  most  willingly,  he  said, 
“Gosh,  he’s  a regular  guy,  ain’t  he?  Do  you  know  if  I was  10  or 
15  years  younger,  I think  I could  go  to  town  in  some  business  my- 
self.” 


It  is  almost  superfluous  for  one  home  teacher  to  extol  Mr. 
Holmes  and  all  that  he  stands  for,  before  a group  such  as  this. 
But  I am  sure  I voice  the  hope  and  prayer  of  all  of  you  when  I 
say,  May  God  bless  him  and  keep  him  and  give  him  strength  to 
carry  on  for  many,  many  more  years  to  come. 


Miss  Parker  Praises  Mr.  Holmes 

Searching  for  something  appropriate  for  tonight,  I found  in 
the  Bible  a phrase  that  took  my  fancy,  “Let  us  now  praise  Great 
men  and  the  Fathers  that  begat  us.”  Yes,  let  us  now  praise  Wal- 
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tei-  G.  Holmes,  first  as  a man,  and  further  as  one  of  the  Fathers 
who  begat  and  fostered  our  great  blessing,  the  free  Braille  maga- 
zine. 

Walter  G.  Holmes  stands  before  us  as  an  ideal  example  of 
manhood  well  spent  in  serving  others;  adjectives  cannot  fully  des- 
cribe all  that  he  means  to  us,  kind,  true,  and  always  eager  to  help 
in  any  way  he  can. 

What  a warm  feeling  he  must  have  to  realize  how  much  he 
means  to  all  of  us  who  know  him  either  personally  or  by  means 
of  those  raised  type  pages.  A real  FRIEND  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

Little  did  he  realize  probably  when  he  wrote  those  words 
which  were  printed  in  a New  York  paper  what  the  outcome  would 
be.  Just  think  what  the  morithly  visits  of  that  magazine  for  thirty- 
eight  years  have  meant  to  blind  people! 

Mr.  Holmes’  little  chat  is  next  best  to  a real  visit;  it  is  so 
personal,  and  the  stories  of  successful  blind  people  always  prove 
so  helpful.  Maps  which  help  one  to  locate  places  of  special  inter- 
est; events  which  one  is  glad  to  know  more  about,  and  even  if 
we  do  hear  much  on  the  radio,  it  cannot  do  what  being  able  to 
read  for  one’s  own  self  can  do.  Yes,  that  precious  magazine  cer- 
tainly does  hold  a place  in  our  hearts. 

No  tribute  to  Mr.  Holmes  would  be  complete  without  a brief 
mention  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Zeigler  whose  kindness  and  generosity 
helped  to  make  the  magazine  possible.  We  are  so  grateful  to  her. 
It  is  a fine  example  of  what  cooperation  can  do. 

Wishing  I were  a poet,  I tried  my  hand  at  it  with  the  idea  of 
using  the  letters  of  Mr.  Holmes’  name  to  begin  each  line,  with  the 
following  results: 

Whom  do  you  say  we  honor  tonight? 

A Man  who  is  thoughtful  and  true. 

Living  for  others  in  all  that  he  does. 

Thoughts  and  plans  and  all  that  is  fair 
Enriching  our  lives  with  his  friendship  sincere. 

Right  from  a heart  that  cares. 

Great  is  the  blessing  his  life  is  to  us, 

Hope  and  courage  it  brings. 

Obstacles,  too  he  has  helped  us  O’  ercome.  So, 

Let  us  give  thanks 

Matilda  Zeigler  and  Walter  G.  Holmesi 
Ever  our  friends  kind  and  true. 

Sincere  appreciation  we  owe  both  of  you. 

And  so  may  the  pleasure  you  give  to  us,  like  the  boomerang, 
come  back  a thousandfold. 
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Mr.  lerardi’s  Characterization 

The  name  of  Walter  G.  Holmes  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  best 
known  among  the  blind  of  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
English  speaking  world. 

More  than  any  other  worker,  without  exaggerating  his  posi- 
tion, this  man  and  his  name  holds  a special  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  blind. 

For  more  than  a generation  he  has  labored  unceasingly  in 
their  behalf  and  has  brought  sunshine  and  happiness  into  many 
darkened  lives  without  consideration  to  himself.  His  pioneer  spir- 
it in  Braille  land  has  charted  paths  for  those  of  us  who  have 
tried  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  made  possible  the  development 
of  Braille  periodicals  for  the  blind. 

He  has  done  this  without  regard  to  his  own  future  for,  no 
doubt,  he  could  have  commanded  higher  remuneration  than  he 
received  from  this  work.  Despite  this  fact,  he  was  glad  and  happy 
to  make  this  contribution  towards  the  betterment  of  conditions 
among  his  sightless  friends. 

The  blind  owe  much  to  Mr.  Holmes  and  any  tribute  which 
I,  or  any  other  person  without  sight  might  bestow  upon  him, 
whether  in  words  or  in  deeds,  would  be  inadequate  to  repay  the 
debt  we  owe  to  him. 

In  1927  at  a biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  the  blind  expressed 
their  gratitude,  appreciation  and  affection  for  Mr.  Holmes  in  a 
more  tangible  manner  by  presenting  him  with  a gold  watch,  and 
an  automobile  from  the  dimes  contributed  by  the  readers  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  magazine,  in  recognition  of  his  twenty  years  of 
service  in  their  behalf.  He  has  held  their  esteem  and  affection  all 
through  the  years  so  that  in  the  sunset  of  his  life  he  can  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction  the  success  which  he  has  made  in  the  field 
of  his  choice. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  never  a stranger  to  blindness  and  its  prob- 
lems for,  as  many  of  you  know,  he  had  a brother  who  was  blind 
and  through  him  had  come  to  know  the  ambitions  and  the  heart- 
aches that  many  encounter  in  their  attempt  to  become  established. 
This,  more  than  anything  else,  made  him  understand  the  unrest 
and  the  discontent  which  he  found  in  his  daily  contacts  with  us, 
and  through  the  columns  of  his  magazine  he  endeavored  to  amel- 
iorate this  condition.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  now  he  can  look 
back  with  satisfaction  upon  his  handiwork. 

Dr.  Irwin’s  Remarks 

Mr.  Holmes  regrets  very  much  he  could  not  be  with  you.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  he  called  me  up  three  times  to  tell  me  how 
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much  he  regretted  that  he  couldn’t  be  here,  and  asked  me  to  ex- 
press his  regrets. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  always  felt  that  home  teachers  are  closer  to 
blind  people  than  any  other  group  of  workers  for  the  blind,  and 
that  they  have  the  approach  that  is  most  valuable.  Mr.  Holmes  is 
not  very  strong;  he  really  couldn’t  have  stood  the  trip  here,  but 
don’t  think  there  is  anything  he  has  hated  more  to  miss  in  the 
last  few  years  than  this  meeting  where  he  could  get  around  more 
and  talk  face  to  face  with  you  home  teachers. 


Miss  Birchard  Makes  Presentation 

I think  that  this  occasion  is  sad  because  we  do  not  have  Mr. 
Holmes  with  us,  but  that  there  is  a pleasant  feature  to  it  because 
we  are  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Liechty.  He  has  some  of 
Mr.  Holmes’  characteristics,  because  he  doesn’t  sit  in  the  front  row 
if  he  can  help  it;  but  he  is  there  to  help  us  if  he  can. 

I do  not  know  why  I was  given  this  assignment.  Every  home 
teacher  would  have  liked  to  do  it,  but  they  didn’t  dare  to  pick 
out  one  home  teacher.  I was  delighted  because  when  we  started 
our  little  magazine  I didn’t  know  very  much  about  editing.  Mr. 
Holmes  told  me  many  many  wise  and  good  things,  but  the  one 
thing  I remember  most  was  that  he  said  to  make  it  friendly,  and 
I think  that  is  the  thing. 

I have  one  little  story:  Because  this  happened  when  I first 
started  in  work  it  made  a big  impression  on  me.  I had  to  see  a lit- 
tle girl  who  wasn’t  a very  interesting  little  girl;  she  wasn’t  a 
very  friendly  little  girl,  and  she  didn’t  have  many  friends.  She 
was  poor  and  uninteresting.  After  we  had  talked  a little,  she  said: 
“I  have  something  to  show  you,  something  precious.”  She  brought 
out  a little  dog-eared  card  and  gave  it  to  me  to  read.  It  was 
signed  “Your  Friend,  W.  G.  Holmes.”  He  said  he  hoped  she  would 
have  a nice  vacation  at  Perkins,  etc.  She  was  so  happy  to  have  it, 
and  she  said:  “You  know,  I have  a friend!  Walter  G.  Holmes!” 

(Miss  Birchard  here  handed  the  pen  to  Mr.  Liechty) 

Mr.  Liechty 

I will  be  very  happy  to  be  your  emissary  and  carry  this  token 
of  your  esteem  to  Mr.  Holmes.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  I can 
say  that  would  adequately  express  your  feelings.  They  will  be 
transmitted  through  the  papers  when  they  are  printed,  and 
through  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  as  I can  interpret  to 
him  when  I see  him. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  G.  HOLMES 

The  quality  that  endears  Walter  G.  Holmes  to  all, 
blind  and  seeing  alike,  who  know  him  is  his  lifelong  in- 
carnation of  ministering  love.  So  deep  is  his  affection 
for  those  without  sight  that  in  his  mind  he  never  sees 
them  as  blind,  but  as  human  beings,  possessing  undream- 
ed vision,  power  and  nobility  of  soul.  Through  all  per- 
plexities and  defeats  blindness  entails.  Uncle  Walter  be- 
lieves that  they  are  capable  of  attaining  higher  possibili- 
ties as  inspirers  of  good  and  blazers  of  new  paths  to  truth. 

Literally,  Uncle  Walter  has  bestowed  himself  upon  the 
blind  in  every  beautiful  way  of  giving — his  watchful  in- 
terest, his  resources  of  entertainment  and  cheer,  his  time 
and  strength.  Now  it  is  for  us  whom  he  has  enriched  to 
strive  in  our  work,  our  lives,  our  influence  to  be  more  as 
his  angel  heart  sees  us.  That  is  the  only  thanks  adequate 
to  the  vast  beneficence  in  which  he  has  enfolded  the 
blind  of  all  lands,  classes  and  faiths. 

(Signed)  Helen  Keller 

Arcan  Ridge, 

Westport,  Conn. 

September  12,  1944. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 

That  a vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Committee  on  Time, 
Program,  and  Place. 

That  the  Conference  express  its  appreciation  for  the  many 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  extended  by  sighted  friends  and  guides, 
by  a rising  vote  of  thanks. 

That  the  Secretary  send  written  expression  of  thanks  to 

Rev.  John  J.  Connolly,  Julius  E.  Warren,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Arthur  F.  Sullivan,  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  Lt.  Alan  R.  Black- 
burn, Jr.,  Miss  Marenda  E.  Prentis,  Dr.  Hugo  B.  C.  Riemer,  Dr. 
Brandon  D.  Leahey,  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Miss  Rowena  Morse,  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Robert  I.  Bramhall. 

The  the  Conference  favor  the  publication  of  the  Home  Teacher 
Magazine  in  ink  print  as  well  as  in  braille. 

That  the  Conference  has  learned  with  profound  regret  of  the 
resignation  of  its  efficient  and  beloved  Secretary,  the  person  who 
has  guided  the  destiny  of  the  conference  from  its  inception,  and 
that  this  Conference  rise  in  a vote  of  appreciation  as  a special 
tribute  to  his  many  years  of  untiring  effort  and  devoted  service. 

That,  Whereas,  the  Social  Security  Act  provides,  in  addition 
to  special  relief  for  needy  aged  persons,  a contributory  insurance 
plan,  by  which  wage  earners  who,  aged  in  the  future,  may  be  in 
large  measure  independent  of  special  relief,  through  the  operation 
of  such  insurance  plan;  and 

Whereas,  said  Act  provides  only  relief  for  the  blind  and  fails 
to  provide  any  plan  for  insuring  wage  earners  against  becoming 
dependent  upon  relief  in  the  future,  due  to  blindness. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  East- 
ern Conference  of  Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  that  the  Social 
Security  Act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  an  insurance 
plan  for  the  blind  comparable  to  the  old  age  insurance  plan  for 
the  aged. 

*Stanley  Wartenburg,  Committee  Chairman 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson,  treasurer,  submitted  the  following 
report: 


Receipts 

Received  from  Miss  Johnson,  former  treasurer  $124.69 

“ ” Stetson  K.  Ryan,  secretary  216.00 

“ ” Edward  Schuerer,  conference  dues  2.00 


$342.69 


Disbursements 


Paid  R.  S.  Peck  Co.,  Inc.  printing  programs  $ 23.50 

” Journal  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  printing  proceedings  202.40 

” Newburgh  National  Bank,  checking  account  1.00 


• $226.90 

Balance  on  hand  September  15,  1944  $116.79 


Officers  Elected 

At  the  business  session  Friday,  September  15,  the  following 


officers  were  elected  for  the 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


bi-ennium  1944-1946: 

*Ivie  M.  Mead,  Connecticut 
’Francis  J.  Mack,  New  York 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  New  York 
’Prudence  Patterson,  New  York 
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REGISTRATION 

The  registration  desk  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Florence  W. 
Birchard  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  where  100 
registration  fees  were  paid,  as  follows: 


Massachusetts 

35 

New  Jersey 

4 

New  York 

18 

New  Hampshire 

3 

Pennsylvania 

13 

Ohio 

3 

Connecticut 

10 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

Rhode  Island 

5 

Maine 

2 

Maryland 

4 

Vermont 

1 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
LYDIA  Y.  HAYES 

September  11,  1871 — February  8,  1943 

The  passing  of  our  beloved  “Aunt  Lydia”,  February  8,  1943, 
meant  a great  loss  not  only  to  the  blind  of  New  Jersey,  but  to  the 
blind  of  the  whole  United  States.  Yes,  “Aunt  Lydia”  is  how  she 
was  known  and  is  remembered  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Miss  Hayes  was  born  in  Hutchinson,  Minnesota,  September 
11,  1871.  For  eight  years  she  enjoyed  privileges  as  a seeing  child. 
In  her  eighth  year  she  met  with  an  accident  which  deprived  her 
of  sight.  Lydia’s  Uncle  John  lived  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  very  fond  of  his  niece  and  so  she  could  have  the  advantage 
of  being  trained  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  he 
brought  her  East  to  make  her  home  with  him.  Mr.  Anagnos,  di- 
rector of  the  school,  was  interested  in  this  child  from  Minnesota 
as  she  displayed  an  unusual  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  natural 
ability  to  help  others. 

When  Miss  Hayes  completed  her  education  at  Perkins,  she 
took  a special  course  in  the  Boston  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 
In  the  middle  90’s  Miss  Hayes  did  volunteer  home  teaching  in  Bos- 
ton and  in  1900,  was  one  of  two  home  teachers  appointed  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1909,  “Aunt  Lydia”  came  to  New  Jersey  to  organize  the 
work  for  the  blind.  She  found  the  road  rough  and  her  path  filled 
with  obstacles  but  the  Western  determination,  the  New  England 
persistence  and  her  own  stick-to-it-ive-ness  won.  The  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind  is  a living  monument  of  the  efforts, 
energy  and  devotion  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  service.  One  could 
not  ask  for  a more  concrete  memorial. 

Miss  Hayes  was  never  too  busy  nor  too  tired  to  lend  a friend- 
ly ear  and  a helping  hand  to  a visually  handicapped  person.  She 
worked  untiringly  to  promote  the  work  for  the  blind  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  to  further  the  cause.  Miss 
Hayes  retired  from  the  office  of  Executive  Secretary  with  the 
Commission,  June  1937.  However,  this  did  not  terminate  her  af- 
filiation with  the  organization  as  she  received  the  appointment  of 
Educational  and  Research  Consultant  for  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Due  to  failing  health  “Aunt  Lydia”  returned  to  her  native 
state  in  April  1942,  making  her  home  in  Bemidji  with  her  nephew 
Will,  and  his  wife,  Helen.  Yes,  Helen  Schultz  is  Mrs.  William 
Hayes.  Miss  Hayes  devoted  many  years  of  her  full  life  unselfishly 
to  her  beloved  “prodigy”  Helen.  She  loved  and  mothered  Helen 
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and  Will  as  conscientiously  as  any  mother  could.  It  would  seem 
that  God  willed  it  so  that  she  should  spend  her  last  days  with 
her  loved  ones  and  near  the  scene  of  her  birthplace. 

The  writer  was  closely  associated  with  “Aunt  Lydia”  profes- 
sionally and  personally  for  many  years.  I shall  long  remembeV  the 
happy  hours  spent  with  her  in  her  Lamington  home.  She  was  the 
perfect  hostess.  Her  friendship  meant  much  to  me.  She  was  an  in- 
spiration to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

Dear  “Aunt  Lydia”  will  long  be  remembered  for  her  pioneer 
work  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  for  the  progressive  organiza- 
tion she  inaugurated. 

‘Christiana  T.  Lybrand 


FANNY  A.  KIMBALL 
April  29,  1855— April  3,  1944 

Fanny  Amelia  Kimball,  one  of  the  pioneer  home  teachers  of 
the  adult  blind  in  Rhode  Island,  died  April  3,  1944,  after  a short 
illness.  If  she  had  lived  until  the  29th  day  of  that  month,  she 
would  have  reached  the  age  of  84  years. 

Miss  Kimball  was  a member  of  the  first  class  to  be  graduated 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  exercises  taking  place 
in  1878.  “Previous  to  that  time,  the  pupils  had  simply  left  school 
when  their  time  expired.”  After  graduation  she  returned  to  her 
home  in  Providence,  and  within  a few  months  began  her  first 
teaching  of  the  blind.  She  heard  of  a little  blind  girl  in  her  neigh- 
borhood, who  was  too  young  to  go  to  Perkins,  but  had  already 
learned  to  read  Line  Type,  and  she  was  delighted  to  teach  her  to 
read  and  write  braille,  and  to  give  her  piano  lessons. 

While  at’  Perkins,  Miss  Kimball  had  become  proficient  on  the 
piano,  and  after  leaving  school,  studied  for  some  time  with  one 
of  the  leading  pianists  in  Providence,  and  became  a successful 
teacher  of  a large  class  of  sighted  pupils.  This  experience  in  im- 
parting knowledge  stood  her  in  good  stead  when,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four,  she  entered  what  she  considered  her  real  life  work,  the 
teaching  of  the  adult  blind.  When  in  the  late  90’s  Michael 
Anagnos,  Director  of  Perkins  at  that  time,  suggested  to  the 
members  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  that  they  could  be 
of  service  by  seeking  out  the  blind  of  their  communities 
and  teaching  them  to  read.  Miss  Kimball  was  one  of 
those  who  enthusiastically  followed  his  suggestion.  So,  in  1904, 
when  Home  Teaching  of  the  Adult  Blind  was  established  in  Rhode 
Island,  she  had  done  considerable  volunteer  work,  and  was  the 
logical  person  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  teachers.  She  gave  to  the 
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work  twenty-six  years  of  whole-hearted  devotion.  She  never  felt 
that  she  had  completed  her  education.  Just  as  in  the  80’s  she  had 
taken  the  Chautauqua  Course,  receiving  her  diploma  with  a group 
of  sighted  friends,  so,  during  her  years  of  teaching,  she  was  ever 
anxious  to  avail  herself  of  all  opportunities  for  gaining  knowledge 
that  would  be  of  help  to  her  pupils.  She  brought  to  her  work  an 
intense  interest  and  zeal  which  never  flagged.  Her  cheerfulness  was 
an  inspiration  to  many,  and  her  patience  and  friendliness  endeared 
her  to  all  her  pupils. 

In  1920,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  she  retired,  because  she  felt 
that  she  could  no  longer  do  justice  to  her  pupils.  For  many  years 
she  had  been  suffering  from  bronchial  asthma,  and  the  remainder 
of  her  life  was  an  uncomplaining  struggle  with  that  disease.  Dur- 
ing the  later  years,  she  boarded  at  the  Memorial  Home  for  Blind 
Women  in  Worcester,  where  she  was  a beloved  and  helpful  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  many  of  the  others  of  the  family  profiting  by 
her  long  experience  as  a teacher,  for  she  was  always  anxious  to 
help. 

All  through  her  life,  up  to  the  very  end.  Miss  Kimball’s  chief 
thought  was  for  the  blind,  and  her  greatest  wish  was  to  do  all  in 
her  power  to  make  their  lives  happier. 


*Mary  E.  French 
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